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To President McLean of Pacific Theological Seminary the 
Record would send its greetings. To Pacific Seminary and to all 
Western Congregationalism it would express its congratulations. 
With all who love righteousness and truth it would give thanks to 
God for what has been wrought through seventy years, and for 
what there seems every reason to believe will yet be achieved 
through the accomplishment and onlook of this royal man. Dr. 
and such are 





McLean has revealed himself as a reliable man 
not too common. His sagacity, his purpose, his patience, his 
generous Christianity, have won for him esteem, admiration, trust, 
and — best of all—love. May he through many years continue 


to be what he has been in the past — a power and a benediction! 








Clara Morris, in the March Metropolitan, sketches an inter- 
esting interview with Mark Twain in the course of which he tries 
to abate her indignation at the unauthorized publication of some 
of her work with the remark, “ Don’t you know that when you’re 
worth stealing you’ve arrived?”’ The ReEcorp felt called upon to 
summon to its aid this genial philosophy of the former citizen of 
Hartford when there appeared in the Advance of Chicago, without 
a word of acknowledgment as to its source, Mr. Chapman’s 
“Message to American Ordinands,” contributed by him to our 
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February issue. In justice to our kleptomaniacal contemporary 
we should say that the large significance of Mr. Chapman’s me. 
sage was in no way belittled. It was given a prominent place 
among the chief contributions, its title was changed and expanded, 
and the article itself was broken up by sub-titles doubtless syp. 
posed to make more palpable its teaching. The Advance ey. 
dently knew a good thing when it saw it, and just as evidently 
confused for the moment soundness of intellectual judgment with 
niceness of ethical discrimination. 





We would call something of special attention to the Con 
tributed Articles appearing in this issue of the Recorp. The 
article on Samuel Mills is peculiarly timely, appearing as it does 
just as the Louisiana Purchase Exposition is opening. It is sur- 
prising that, with all the increased interest in the work of Foreign 
Missions which the last few years have seen, so much accessible 
information has remained unpublished respecting one who has 
been looked upon as the inspirer of the foreign missionary move 
ment in the United States. In this article Mr. Richards has only 
presented the first fruits of the accumulation of a considerable 
mass of fresh material. 

Mr. Hubbard’s article will, we doubt not, be welcomed as put- 
ting within reach of the busy pastor a survey of the more impor 
tant contributions to the discussions respecting the Fourth Gospd 
which have been recently so numerous, and as indicating the view- 
points of various more or less frequently quoted authors. 

All have watched with interest the remarkable ferment in the 


religious affairs of France and Austria during recent years. Mt. 
Rudd has given a survey of religious conditions in papal lands 
which is vivid and of great value as putting the reader in posses 
sion of the scope and character of these movements at the preseat 
time, and as giving a hopeful outlook for the future. 
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SAMUEL J. MILLS—HOME MISSIONARY 
STATESMAN. 


It has been my good fortune during some months past to have 
access to certain letters* relative to the life of Samuel J. Mills, 
one of the heroes of the Foreign Missionary cause in the United 
States. These have revealed certain facts in his career which 
have not before come to public recognition and which seem of no 
little value in understanding both the history and character of the 
man. It has been my endeavor in the following presentation to 
let these letters tell their own story as much as possible and so 
add a little new light on a very interesting chapter in the life of 
one of the most consecrated and effective men in the history of 
American Christianity. 

That Samuel J. Mills, who had been the heart and soul of the 
nw foreign missionary enthusiasm at Williams College and 
Andover Seminary, was not ordained and sent out with Hall, 
Nott, Rice, Judson, and Newell to Calcutta, in February, 1812, 
seems almost paradoxical. The only explanation of it that I have 
yet been able to find is the following, written by Ebenezer 
Burgess,t in 1849: ‘“‘ He was probably disappointed that he was 
not approved and sent out as a missionary with his friends Hall 
and Newell. He once alluded to it, but said that it was the height 
of his ambition to be the pastor of any little church in the out- 
skirts of our country that he might feed a few sheep and lambs 
of Christ’s life.” 

Whatever may have been the reason that his long cherished 
purpose was not to be attained, “ the father of foreign missionary 


*The writer is indebted to the Missionary Society of Connecticut for the use of the 
following letters: Rev. Moses Stuart, Andover, Jan. 27, 1812; May 5, 1812; May 109, 18:2. 
Rev. Samuel J. Mills, Sr., Torringford, Mar. 15,1812. Rev. Samuel J. Mills, Jr., Mari- 
ttta, Oct. 20, 1812; New Orleans, April 3, 1813; Torringford, July ro, 1813; Andover, Oct. 
12,1813; Jan. 1, 1814; Feb. 14, 1814; Mar. 24, 1814; Philadelphia, Aug. 10, 1814; St. Louis, 
Nov. 7, 1814; Andover, July 4, 1815. Rev. Ebenezer Porter, Andover, July 24, 1815. 

+ Burgess was Mills’ companion on his mission to Africa in behalf of the Coloniza- 
tion Society, during which Mills died. 
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work in Christian America ”’ threw himself into work for “ Chris 
tian America ” (which was so decidedly unchristian in large parts 
of its territory) with the same enthusiasm and comprehensive 
purpose that he had already displayed in behalf of heathen lands, 
As early as Jan. 27, 1812, Prof. Moses Stuart had written to Rey, 
Abel Flint, secretary of the Missionary Society of Connecticut, 
in regard to “ two of our young men, Messrs. J. F. Schermerhom 


and Samuel J. Mills, who are contemplating a tour next June to. 


New Connecticut and down through all the new settlements in 
the Western Country to New Orleans. They expect to preach 
constantly, but they have another great object in view, which is, 
to collect accurate and extensive information respecting the state 
of religion and the church in all the new settlements and make 
report on the same on their return, that the wants of these regions 
may be distinctly and fully known to the Christian public.” How 
daring and magnificent this project was can be readily seen 
when we are told that Western New York was the usual field 
sought by missionaries from Connecticut in those days. Only nine 
years before the entire trans-Mississippi region had _ been trans- 
ferred to the American flag and it was largely an unknown coun- 
try to Protestantism. Besides this letter there is another inter- 
esting letter from Mills’ father, the pastor at Torringford, stating 
more explicitly his son’s plans and urging his appointment by 
the Missionary Society. A very interesting document, too, is the 
certificate to the Society, signed by Leonard Woods and Moses 
Stuart in behalf of the faculty of Andover Seminary. “ This 
testifies that Samuel J. Mills has completed a regular course of 
theological study at this Seminary; that he has uniformly mait- 
tained an irreproachable moral character; that he is regarded by 
the officers and students of our seminary as a person of ardent 


and peculiar piety and is hereby recommended,” etc. With such 


recommendations the young man and his imperial project for the 
spread of God’s Kingdom was accepted by the Missionary So 
cieties of Connecticut and Massachusetts. 

On July 3d this young man of twenty-nine set out from his 
home in Torringford with the determination that whether the 
constitution followed the flag or not the Bible should. He went 
by the way of Albany and the Mohawk Valley. On the Genesee 
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River he found a village of “ Kahnawaga” Indians in whom he 
became greatly interested and whose cause he plead with great 
earnestness to the Missionary Society. His route carried him 
tothe Niagara River, thence around the lake shore to Ohio, and 
then, stopping here and there to preach, southward to Marietta, 
where he met Schermerhorn. At Marietta they attended the 
meetings of the Muskingum Association and organized the first 
of many Bible Societies that they instituted on their tour. The 
“infant institution”’ had “13 or 14 subscribers,— the amount 
subscribed 136 dollars,” as Mills writes in a letter from Marietta, 
October 20th, to Rev. Abel Flint. He says further that he en- 
couraged the Bible Society to believe that Connecticut would 
donate “ perhaps one hundred Bibles.’ The last words of the 
letter are significant: ‘‘ We do not determine how far we shall go 
sotth of the Ohio.” The two missionaries went through Ohio 
by different routes preaching, distributing copies of the constitu- 
tion of the Ohio Bible Society, and gathering information as to re- 
gious conditions. They arrived at Cincinnati November 17th. 
The next letter to the Home Missionary Society was not written 
until they reached New Orleans and in fact was not posted until 
they came to Athens, Georgia, May 19, 1813. In this letter Mills 
states the religious condition of Ohio: “ South of New Con- 
necticut few Bibles or tracts have been received for distribution 
among the inhabitants. The Sabbath is greatly profaned and 
but few good people can be found in any one place. There are 
a number of societies (i. e. communities), however, who are 
wanting supplies more commonly for six months in the year.” 
He found in the state otitside of New Connecticut twenty-three 
Presbyterian and three Congregational ministers. The “ New 
Lights” and the Baptists are “ somewhat numerous,” but easily 
the strongest denomination outside of New Connecticut is the 
Methodist. “ New Connecticut is in my opinion far the most 
desirable part of the state. Certainly as it respects the moral 
and spiritual habits of the people living there.” 

In their trip down the Ohio, below Cincinnati, they were 
sometimes on the Kentucky side, sometimes on the Indiana side. 
They found the people “in a very destitute state, very ignorant 
of the doctrines of the Bible.” The Methodist circuit riders 
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occasionally visit this part of the country, but do little to help the 
people. In fact Indiana Territory, with 24,520 inhabitants and 
only one Presbyterian minister, at Vincennes, seems to him to be 
in a thoroughly bad way. While Illinois Territory, with 12,000 
inhabitants, has no Congregational or Presbyterian minister, 


‘ 


though there are “a number of good people who are anxious to 


to have such ministers come among them.” Going on to Ken- 


tucky they came to Lexington, where they found a new Catholic . 


church built, they are told, principally by the subscriptions of 
infidels. Kentucky has ninety-three Presbyterian preachers with 
1,200 members and 142 Baptist preachers with over 2,100 com- 
municants. The Methodists are not as strong, while the Catholics 
have six priests and twelve church buildings. Altogether Ken- 
tucky seems to them to be much better provided for in the way of 
Gospel privileges. 

Thence the trip is to Nashville and Franklin, Tenn. Here 
they arrange for the formation of the Western Tennessee Bible 
Society. Here, too, they met “ Old Hickory,” for it was the time 
of the 1812 War. Let Mills tell his own story: “ General Jack- 
son with about 1,500 volunteers was expecting to go in a few days 
down the river to Natchez. Mr. Blackburn introduced us to the 
general. When he became acquainted with our design he invited 
us to take passage on board his boat. We accepted the invitation, 
after providing some necessary stores for the voyage and making 
sale of our horses.” They were from January 10 to February 
16, 1813, on their way, being hindered by ice. Mills, whose 
health was never good, had an attack of bilious fever. But to 
continue the story about General Jackson: “ Before we left 
Natchez we (with Mr. Blackman, the chaplain of the Tennessee 
Volunteers), obtained a subscription of more than $100 for the 
benefit of the Tennessee Bible Society. This subscription was 
made by the officers principally. The prospect was that it would 
be very considerably increased before they left the vicinity of 
Natchez. As these volunteers [had] little prospect of contending 
with the bayonet and the sword we endeavored to bring them to 
act against principalities and powers and spiritual wickedness in 


. . . g 
high places, and as you see, sir, not without some success. We 
were treated with great attention by the general and officers, and 
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were more obliged to them for their subscription made to the 
Tennessee Society than if it had been made to us.” 

If these volunteers were not permitted to use “the bayonet 
and the sword ” it was because their shot and shell did not let 
Wellington’s seasoned veterans, under Sir Edward Packenham, 
get near enough to the American forces to use sword and bayonet. 
Mills’ next meeting with them was just after the battle at New 
Orleans on his second missionary journey into the Southwest. 
There were hundreds of sick and wounded in the hospital. Of 
the two thousand Kentuckians under Gen. Thomas eight hundred 
were on the sick list. There were also many British wounded 
and prisoners. To friend and foe alike he gave the tenderest 
ministry. There was abundant opportunity for his services, for 
there was not a single chaplain with the Kentucky troops and only 
four with those from Tennessee. Just a paragraph from his 
experience: “I have found unusual freedom in speaking to the 
sick and dying in the hospitals. They almost uniformly give very 
strict attention to what is said and their tears witness for them 
that they do not remain unaffected. God only knows how lasting 
their serious impressions may be. But from what I have seen 
and heard in the hospitals I am inclined to believe that some of 
these sufferers have been born again, even on the threshold of the 
grave.” Speaking of an address he made to the soldiers he says: 
“It was the first serious address and prayer that numbers of 
them had heard since they left home, and perhaps for years. 
When I was about leaving the room one of the men, as he lay on 
the floor, reaching out his hand and grasping mine exclaimed: 
‘God bless you — God bless you.’ ” 

On his return to Andover, Mass., he wrote out, Jan. 1, 1814: 
“Observations upon the state of the religious information pos- 
sessed by the inhabitants we passed after we left Nashville until 
we arrived at Natchez.” I should be glad to quote the entire 
document, not only for the view it gives us of the country, but 
for the way in which it reflects the author’s ideas and ideals. A 
small part must suffice us: “ There are few settlements of im- 
portance upon the Cumberland River — no village that contains 
more than 300 inhabitants. We passed from Nashville to 
Natchez, a distance of a thousand miles by water, no settlement 
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that was regularly supplied with a Presbyterian minister. We 
occasionally passed a Baptist and Methodist preacher, but seldom, 
The former in many instances do not inculcate upon their hearers 
the importance of observing the Sabbath as holy time. Neither 
do they enjoin the duty upon parents religiously to educate their 
children. In sentiment the latter (Methodists) agree with Ar- 
minius. The religious sentiments of the inhabitants in the por- 


tion of country now under consideration must be, of course, very - 


incorrect where they make any profession of religion at all, 
There is, I believe, a very great stupidity generally prevailing in 
this Western world as it respects a concern for the salvation of 
the soul; and a reason, which answers in part for this inattention 
to religious subjects, is obvious; ‘the people perish for lack of 
vision.’ Not only in a great measure are they destitute of the 
word preached in its simplicity and purity, but it is a fact much 
to be lamented that but comparatively few have a Bible in their 
homes and many who would be pleased to receive such a treasure 
know not where to obtain it. . . . The country from Nash- 
ville to Natchez is generally so thinly settled that schools cannot 
be supported were the inhabitants desirous of the privilege. But 
it is often the case that they know not the value of such institu- 
tions, even where they have the ability to support them. The 
education of children is of course very much neglected.” The 
remedy which he suggests is the distribution of Bibles and tracts 
“committed to faithful men who go up and down the Mississippi 
to New Orleans. These tracts should inculcate the doctrines of 
the Reformation and ‘particularly inculcate the duty of a strict 
observation of the Sabbath as holy time and the religious educa- 
tion of children.” 

At Natchez, with 1,500 inhabitants, many of them Americans, 
they found no organized church. There was a Roman Catholic 
church which had been closed for many years and a Methodist 
church building open to all comers, “ sometimes crowded, gener- 
ally when the meeting is held in the evening.” The Presbyterians 
were building a substantial brick church of good size and the 


bd 


prospect of “a regular organized church ” seemed good. As he 
entered the Cotton Belt he became peculiarly impressed with the 


spiritual destitution of the country. “If this view of the destitute 
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state of many of our brethren will not induce those possessed of 
the ability to contribute for their relief their case is indeed desper- 
ate. I confess I have no expectation that those destitute of the 
sacred scriptures, even within the limits of the states, will be sup- 
plied till an effort is made, and a persevering one, to unite all the 
different religious denominations in the states who are disposed 
to favor this good work. If a General Bible Society cannot be 
formed or something of this kind carried into effect the sooner 
we send to the British and Foreign Bible Society to supply our 
destitute the better.” One hundred thousand dollars is needed 
immediately for this work, he believes. Soon after his return 
from his second missionary journey he had the pleasure and 
privilege of assisting, in May, 1816, in the organization in New 
York City of the American Bible Society, the organization due 
largely to his strenuous endeavors and masterly pleading. 

One other thing greatly impressed him in this region — the 
wrongs and the needs of the negro. He estimates the number 
in the United States at a million and a half, many of whom can 
read. “To give these destitute afflicted Blacks the Soriptures 
would be like carrying the everlasting Gospel into the very heart 
of Africa. Many of the slave holders are willing that their 
slaves should be possessed of this treasure, at the same time are 
too negligent to see them supplied.” He naively gives his opinion 
of slavery in a comment upon the fact that a minister had told 
him that a sick man begged for a Bible with tears in his eyes. 
“Slave holders peculiarly need the consolation which the Bible 
is calculated to afford, especially on a dying bed.” One hears 
the echo of that entry during his college days in his diary. “I 
think I can trust myself in the hands of God and all that is dear 
tome; but I long to have the time arrive when the Gospel shall 
be preached to the Poor Africans and likewise to all nations.” 
Undoubtedly what he saw of slavery in the South had much to 
do with his efforts which resulted in the founding of the African 
School by the Synod of New York and New Jersey in 1816. The 
object of this school was the training of teachers and preachers 
for the negroes. Still later his enthusiasm for the African mani- 
fested itself in formation of the American Colonization Society, 
in the service of which he laid down his life. The object of the 
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society was the transportation to and colonization of the American 
negro in Africa. While laboring heart and soul for his native 
land he never forgot Africa, and his earliest desires to carry the 
Gospel to the black man in the dark continent. 

New Orleans had about 25,000 inhabitants at the time of their 
visit, a little more than half of whom were white; half of these 
being French with perhaps 6,000 people from other foreign 


countries and the states. They found plenty of Roman Catholic _ 


clergy, one Methodist and one Baptist minister and an Episco- 
palian had preached to the Americans for some three or four 
years, but had gone. Mills writes: “There is no Protestant 
church in the city. Attempts have been made to obtain sub- 
scriptions for building one, but have failed. There is no dif- 
ficulty in erecting theaters. One has lately been built at an 
expense perhaps of $70,000 and $30,000 more will be required to 
finish it. . . . The Sabbath is very little observed as a day 
of sacred rest. On the levee are great numbers of the lower 
class offering for sale whatever they may have on hand. In the 
streets you meet wagons and carts going and coming as on the 
week day. The greater part of the stores are open and people 
are buying and selling in all quarters. In houses many are 
sitting at their cards; many at the billiard table; many drinking 
and some drunken, and I am told that Americans join in all of 
these excesses.” How this Continental Sunday must have 
shocked the young New England preacher! Something must 
be done to unite the scattered religious forces. If they cannot 
have a church there is always the Bible Society to promote this 
end. They went to see Father Antonio, the most prominent and 
influential priest in the diocese, and secured the promise of his aid 
in the circulation of the Scriptures. The bishop, too, lately come 
from Baltimore, promised “ cheerfully to assist in the promotion 
of so benevolent a design.” “He (the bishop) gave it as his 
opinion that there were not at this time 12 Bibles in the vicinity 
of New Orleans. He spoke of this city as being the most desper- 
ately wicked place he had ever been in. . . . He had lived in 
France and had an opportunity of ascertaining the state of morals 
and religion in the cities of that kingdom, but this place, in the 
opinion of the bishop, took the lead in almost every species of 
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wickedness.” The call for the organization of the Bible Society 
was signed by Governor Claiborne and twelve members of the 
legislature, and the new force for righteousness started aus- 
piciously with Gen. Benjamin Morgan as president. Father 
Antonio was named as one of the managers, but declined. While 
they were in the city Schermerhorn and Mills held frequent 
meetings and preaching services, the latter at the state house. 
The largest attendance was two hundred. “ It was said by those 
who have lived in the city for a considerable time that they never 
saw as full a meeting before.’ After about three weeks stay 
they set out, April 6th, through Mississippi for Georgia — having 
completed their mission. Through a veritable wilderness they 
passed — swamps, canebrakes, rivers, and forests — but that is 
astory of adventure not to be told now. Suffice it to say that 
Mills reached his home in Torringford July 6, 1813, having been 
absent a vear and three days. With them went Mr. Rease, the 
Baptist preacher, and the Methodist minister was soon to follow, 
leaving the capital city of the Southwest without any Protestant 
minister or service. But New Orleans owes the origin of its First 
Presbyterian church to this visit and subsequent work of Mills. 

A very interesting document is his financial statement to 
the Missionary Society of Connecticut. He received $150 from 
the Connecticut Missionary Society, $21 from the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel, and collected $145 on the tour. He 
paid $100 out of his own pocket for his horse, saddle, and bridle, 
and $60 of his own money with him. When he sold the horse at 
Nashville he lost $30 by the sale; he lost a horse valued at $100 
near Augusta, Ga., and lost $4 on his baggage horse. On his 
return he had $40 left. In all he had $516, of which his losses 
amounted to $134, and so with what he had left he figured the 
cost of the mission at three hundred and thirty-eight dollars. Was 
there ever a more splendid investment for God and home and 
native land? Mills seems to have spent much of the time between 
the two missionary journeys at Andover, from which place he 
writes, Oct. 12, 1813, Feb. 14, and March 24, 1814. In the 
meantime he is not without opportunities of further service. “ Ap- 
plications ” have come to him to go on a mission to Pennsylvania, 
to New Hampshire, and to the Choctaw Indians in Mississippi. 
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He is not willing to accept any of these until those much desired 
Bibles are started under the care of a good man to New Orleans 
and all the Western Country. 

“| presume,” he says, “ it will not be expected that I should a 
second time volunteer my services, but I readily confess that | 
have for months past and still have a great desire to go over the 
ground a second time.” It is not curiosity that impels him, 
“For as far as curiosity is concerned I think one view of the 
country I passed through was sufficient abundantly to satisfy it, 
I should hope that should I attempt a second mission, as: proposed, 
I must be impelled by a sense of duty as it were altogether irre- 
sistible. . . . I fear that there will be wanting men who will 
suitably seize upon this opportunity of doing good on a large 
scale. I fear if we send off the Heavenly Stranger [the Bible] 
into that God-forgetting and God-provoking portion of our coun- 
try without anyone to introduce it, I fear the object of the bene- 
volent will be only half attained.” One thing he has learned from 
his former mission, not to go at his own charges. ‘“ When en- 
gaged on a mission and sent out by three or four societies from 
New England I can truly say to beg I am ashamed, for I have no 
beggarly arguments to urge. I do not go from a poor portion of 
the States, [ am not sent by societies which have poor and beg- 
garly funds. To beg I am ashamed, because my calling is not a 
poor and beggarly calling, and if I am an efficient man I can 
obtain a living at home without going abroad to beg for it. IfI 
am not of this character I ought not to be engaged on the mission.” 

Apparently the Missionary Society of Connecticut did not 
think best to participate in this work. Backed, however, by $600 
from the Massachusetts Missionary Society, $200 from the Phila- 
delphia Bible Society, and by enough from other sources to make 
a total of $1,200* Daniel Smith (‘an Andover student and gen- 
erally much approved as a preacher’’) and Mills set out in Au- 


gust, 1814, to distribute Bibles and tracts, English and French, 
which had been contributed by Philadelphia and New England 
societies, and to preach the Gospel in all the Southwest. At 


Pittsburg they received an offer from the Connecticut Society, but 
“did not think it proper to leave the mission we have entered on 
to labor in New Connecticut.” On they went through Ohio, 





* This amount was probably increased later Dr. Roy thinks to $2,000. 
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Indiana, Illinois, and then to St. Louis, the story of which, Dr. 
J. E. Roy says, reads like the record of the missionary tours of 
Paul and Barnabas. There has been some discussion as to 
whether Mills preached the first sermon by a Protestant minister 
in Missouri and St. Louis. Probably not. There are traces of 
the Methodist circuit rider and once a Rev. Dr. Blackburn had 
gone over from Kentucky. At any rate the need and the strategic 
yalue of the place impressed him and he wrote back to Hartford 
from St. Louis urging in strong terms the sending of a man. 
“The governor and a number of men of influence will, we think, 
contribute to his support. Were he to preach in this place but a 
part of the time and should he instruct fifteen or twenty youths, 
we think he might receive from this place and the vicinity $800 or 
$1000. . . . We hope that his instruction will not confine 
him to the west side of the river. He would do great good by 
occasionally visiting the settlements on the Illinois side.” “ B. 
Gould,” whom he expected to come, failed for some reason to 
accept the opportunity. But in 1816 Salmon Giddings, a gradu- 
ate of Andover, was sent out by the Connecticut Missionary 
Society to St. Louis. Dr. Roy in “ What Home Missions 
Have Done for Illinois” says that in the first year he visited 
nearly every settlement in Missouri and organized two Presby- 
terian churches. At the time of his death in 1828 he had organ- 
zed fourteen churches in Missouri and Illinois, including the 
First Presbyterian church at St. Louis, and initiated the move- 
ment that led to the founding of Illinois College. This is a fair 
sample of Mills’ missionary statesmanship, his grasp of the situa- 
tion, and his ability to set other men at work —a thing which 
grows on one as his lifework is studied intimately. From St. 
Louis these early “apostles of the Southwest” went back to 
Louisville, then to Natchez and New Orleans. In their report 
they say “never will the impression be erased from our hearts 
that has been made by beholding those scenes of widespreading 
desolation. The whole country from Lake Erie to the Gulf of 
Mexico is as the Valley of the Shadow of Death. Darkness rests 
upon it. Only here and there a few rays of Gospel light pierce 
through the awful gloom. This vast country contains more than 
a million inhabitants. Their number is every year increased by 
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a mighty flood of emigration. Soon they will be as the sands of 
the seashore for multitude. Yet there are at present only a little 
more than one hundred Presbyterian or Congregational ministers 
in it. Were these ministers equally distributed throughout the 
country there would be only one to ten thousand people. But 
now there are districts of country containing from twenty to 
fifty thousand inhabitants entirely destitute. And how shall they 


hear without a preacher?” To provide these preachers was his 


next business, and he used all his persuasive powers with the 
Missionary Societies and with Andover Seminary to meet the 
need. He celebrated July 4, 1815, in a truly patriotic way by 
putting before the Missionary Society of Connecticut the claims 
that were most urgent, viz., two men for New Orleans, one for 
Natchez, one for Kentucky, one for Eastern Tennessee, and one 
each for Illinois, Indiana, and Missouri. “It is very desirable,” 
he writes, “that it should be soon ascertained what missionary 
fields the trustees of your society propose to occupy, as it will be 
necessary, most likely, to make application to some other societies 
for the support of a part of the missionaries.” Right royally 
did Connecticut respond with her share of the ten or twelve men 
which were sent out the first year after this appeal. And she 
kept it for years to come. From 1820 to 1830 she sent into 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky, and Tennessee fifteen men 
and in 1830 eight others to Missouri and Illinois. “ Thus,” says 
Dr. Roy in an article already quoted, “ was New England, almost 
with prodigality, pouring her life into the West and into another 
and a rival ecclesiastical system.” Mills stirred the men of his 
own seminary as he stirred everyone with his contagious en- 
thusiasm, and many went into the new country. The supply, 
however, was not equal to the demand, as shown by a letter from 
Prof. Ebenezer Porter July 24, 1815, to Rev. Abel Flint: “We 
are so distressed with calls for missionaries and pastors which we 
cannot supply that I have delayed writing till the last mail before 
your August meeting. Indeed, brother, we know not what to 
do, but pray the Lord of the harvest to raise up more laborers. 
. . . Within one week we received pressing applications for 
nine missionaries for different stations in our country.” He 
closes his letter with this compliment to Connecticut: “ When 
I read your votes and your acts as to missions and Bibles I think 
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what Washington said when he met a drove of oxen going to his 
starving camp in New Jersey: ‘ Where are you going, driver? 
To feed our army? Where are you from — Connecticut? God 
bless the little State of Connecticut.” No grander blessing has 
Connecticut ever given to the whole country than her splendid 
sons, and in the front rank of these stands the magnificent soul, 
great heart, though frail body of Samuel J. Mills, Jr— not simply 
the father of foreign missions, but one of the greatest forces in 
opening up the West, the Louisiana purchase, to the Gospel of 
the blessed God. 

Five years later in writing the biography of Mills Dr. Gar- 
diner Spring thus sums up the results of this work: “ The 
beneficial results of these two missionary tours can never be duly 
appreciated. By these means the whole extent of our Western 
and Southern territory was explored, and an accurate disclosure 
of its moral and spiritual desolation made to the churches — the 
Gospel of the grace of God was preached to a vast multitude of 
the dwellers of the wilderness;—no less than ten or twelve 
missionaries were sent among them the very first year after the 
information of their wants was circulated, and more the second, 
and still more the third; five or six Bible societies were estab- 
lished in different states and territories; thousands of Bibles were 
forwarded from the Atlantic societies to the people of the West; 
and, besides these, many thousands of religious tracts have gone, 
the winged messengers of salvation, into every section of the 
country; and in defiance of its obstinate and long continued 
barrenness our own wilderness begins to blossom as the rose.” 

After nearly a century our appreciation of the value of such 
work grows steadily greater. For we realize the truth of what 
President Roosevelt said of the pioneer preachers of another 
denomination: ‘‘It is such missionary work that prevents the 
Pioneers from sinking perilously near the level of the savagery 
against which they contend. Without it the conquest of this 
continent would have had little but an animal side. Because of 
it, deep beneath and through the national character, there runs 
that power of firm adherence to a lofty ideal upon which the 
safety of the nation will ultimately depend.” 

Tuomas C. RICHARDS. 
Torrington, Conn. 
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RECENT LITERATURE ON THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 





A little more than a century ago a German writer named 
Vogel thought he saw the finish of the Johannine problem close 
at hand. He even went so far as to summon the Evangelist 
John and his interpreters to the bar of final judgment. Ferdi- 
nand Christian Baur was but a lad of ten years then, and the 
Tubingen School was born more than forty years after that. In 
fact Vogel and his contemporaries cut no figure at all in this 
great debate. They are but children playing about a tiny rill and 
wholly unconscious of a mighty torrent soon to gather and sweep 
them into oblivion. Modern scholarship rightly considers them 
as mere skirmishers scarcely worthy of mention and dates the 
beginning of the real battle from the publication of Bretschneider's 
work in 1820. But the end,— the end is not in sight even now. 

Judging from the present interest in the discussion and the 
abundance of literature produced in recent years bearing upon 
this topic the uninformed reader might imagine that the problem 
was a new one, or at least that it presented some new phases 
demanding fresh treatment. As a matter of fact this mighty 
flood is but the swollen current of a stream that took its rise a 
full century and decade ago in the writings of the English theo- 
logian Evanson (1792), seconded four years later by Eckerman 
on the Continent. 

The work of Baur and the rise of the Tiibingen School at- 
tacking the traditional view of the Gospel, together with the 
magnificent array of scholarly works in defense of the same, 
which their writings called forth, form a notable epoch in the 
progress of critical study and thought, apparently sufficient to 
have exhausted this or any similar topic. But not so. Each 
succeeding decade has given birth to fresh discussion. Agaif 
and again have all the facts involved been examined and re- 
examined with minutest care. Times without number have the 
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several witnesses been stimulated by rack and thumb-screw. And 
the end is not yet. 

One gets some notion of the rapid accumulation of literature 
upon this subject when he reads the review of more than one 
hundred prominent works in Godet’s Commentary on the Gospel 
of John (3d ed., N. Y., 1886). But that was published nearly 
twenty years ago, and the volume of Johannine literature grows 
sill with undiminished vigor and rapidity. A large part of the 
literature is critical: and this element, though least valuable in 
itself, seems to attract most attention from the minds of scholars. 
Yet even now, after more than a hundred years of scrutiny and 
debate, the pivotal questions are undecided, discordant views have 
not been reduced to harmony, the watchmen on the different 
towers do not see eye to eye. And, while we may encourage 
ourselves with the assurance that the breach between opposing 
factions is not so wide as once it was, nevertheless we must con- 
fess that it is far from being wholly closed or even bridged. 

The closing years of the old century and the opening years of 
the new are rich in contributions from the best minds to this 
literature, and new recruits from the ranks of profoundest theo- 
logical scholarship on both sides of the Atlantic are daily entering 
the lists to take part in this great tourney of the critics. 

To give even a hasty review of the most noteworthy books 
and articles that are being written at the present time upon this 
prolific theme is no easy task. The plan which at first contem- 
plated an outlook of twenty-five years quickly reduced itself to 
ten years and then to five. At the same time it expanded from 
a purpose to include a dozen of the leading writers to the necessity 
of recognizing more than four times that number of significant 
names which challenge the attention and respect of every student 
who would get any adequate notion of the best that is being 
written upon this topic today. And one must be conscious that 
while he writes or speaks the stream is steadily flowing onward, 
and that what is up-to-date when written may be ancient history 
when it is given to the public. An apology for length and a plea 
for patience on the part of one’s hearers are also prime requisites 
inthe discussion. With these preliminaries we may come directly 
fo our subject. 

May—2 
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The student of our period (1899 to 1903 inclusive) of Johan- 
nine literature will naturally turn first to two well-known ency- 
clopeedic articles, not so much for the opinions expressed by their 
writers or the positions taken as for purposes of orientation. If 
one is to read intelligently what is being written by the advocates 
of different views he must first get his bearings with reference to 
the entire sweep and history of the debate, he must become 


thoroughly acclimated to the atmosphere of the subject. This . 


is particularly true of the busy pastor who has been long out of 
school .and has not kept his mind in continuous touch with the 
progress of criticism. The two articles which will best enable 
him to do this are: (a) John, Son of Zebedee, by P. W. 
Schmiedel in the “ Encyclopedia Biblica,”’ N. Y., 1901, and (b) 
The Gospel of John, by H. R. Reynolds in Hastings’ * Dictionary 
of the Bible,’ N. Y., 1899. An article in the latter work, on 
John the Apostle, by T. B. Strong, may well be added, though 
it is of less importance than the others. If these articles be 
illuminated by reading the numerous reviews of the same which 
have appeared in the best theological publications the process of 
orientation will be fairly complete. 

Reynolds and Schmiedel represent opposite extremes in the 
discussion, the former holding to the traditional theory of Johan- 
nine authorship and historical accuracy, the latter rejecting that 
theory. Whatever the reader may think as to the merits of the 
points in dispute, Schmiedel’s article is unquestionably the stronger 
of the two. Taken together they should furnish an initial im- 
pulse sufficient to start any reader upon a well-balanced consid- 
eration of the subject in hand. 

The second step in the natural order of study will be along 
the line of bibliography. Something of this we have found in 
the articles already mentioned. We need more. Of course the 
student has read Gregory’s appendix to Luthardt’s “St. John 
the Author of the Fourth Gospel,” which is the standard bibliog- 
raphy of the subject up to 1875; also H. W. Watkins’ “ Bamp- 
ton Lectures ” for 1890, which brings the literature down to that 
date. He has doubtless supplemented these with Marvin R. 
Vincent’s “ Student’s New Testament Handbook,” N. Y., 1893; 


which gives the clearest brief characterization of the different 
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positions on the question, with a good selected bibliography. 


Ifso he is ready to complete this part of his task by a perusal of 
articles from the pen of A. Meyer in the “ Theologische Rund- 
schau” for 1899 and 1902, where he will find a bibliography by 
years from 1889 to 1902. 

Familiarity with these works will surely extend the reader’s 
horizon and give him something like an adequate notion of the 
wealth of literature upon his subject. To orientation has been 
added coordination and a due sense of proportion. The founda- 
tion thus thoroughly laid he is ready for the superstructure and 
must obtain his materials direct from the writers themselves. 
Who are they? And what have they written? 

“Beginning from Jerusalem,” the American student will ac- 
quaint himself first with the writers of his own land. He cannot 
select a better starting point than an article by Prof. E. D. Burton 
of Chicago in the * Biblical World” for 1899, pp. 16f., 4of., 
lo2f., on The Purpose and Plan of the Fourth Gospel. The 
writer treats the subject as broadly and as comprehensively as 
the limits of such an article will admit. His position on the 
question of authorship is indicated in the following sentences: 
“There is no reason to doubt to whom the Gospel is intended to 
be attributed, or that the apostle to whom it is thus ascribed was 
ila true sense its author.’ “ The evidence that the Fourth 
Gospel came from John is full and strong.” Certain facts which 
he cites from the book itself he says will indicate that “ the book 
ismainly from one hand, but they imply also that we may expect 
to find four strata of material, or rather evidences of four in- 
fluences at work. First, the actual deeds and words of Jesus ; 
second, the apostle melting over and recasting these in his own 
mind, and adding a prologue and occasional comment or sum- 
mary ; third, the work of an editor in the preparation of the book 
for publication, and fourth, possibly, the blundering work of a 
copyist or binder.” 

Two articles on Recent Aspects of the Johannine Problem, 
by Prof. B. W. Bacon of Yale in the “ Hibbert Journal,” may 
well follow. The first, in April, 1903, discusses The External 
Evidence, and the second, in January, 1904, deals with Direct 
Internal Evidence. These articles are the product of thorough 
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scholarship and aim to give an unbiased summary of the eyi- 
dence on both sides of the question, although there is an evident 
and strong leaning of the writer towards anti-traditionalism, 
Prof. Bacon has also an article of considerable interest and value 
in the “American Journal of Theology,” October, 1900, on 
Tatian’s Rearrangement of the Fourth Gospel. 

In the “ Presbyterian and Reformed Review,” July, 1901, 


J. Ritchie Smith writes on The Witness of Jesus to Himself in - 


the Fourth Gospel. As its title indicates, the article deals with the 
message of the Gospel in one element of it and does not touch 
upon critical questions. 

Prof. C. W. Rischell of Boston, in the “ Journal of Biblical 
Literature,” Pt. 1, 1901, gives us a review of Baldensperger’s 
theory of the Fourth Gospel, which is worthy of a careful reading. 
The “ Biblical World,” May, 1899, has an article by Prof. G. H. 
Gilbert of Chicago entitled, An Important Unnoticed Argument 
in John 17. And Dr. Newton writes upon our Gospel in the 
“ Methodist Review South” for May, 1goo. 

These are some of the articles which have appeared in our 
religious reviews, the reading of which will pave the way fora 
study of more extended discussions in book form. 

Two books designed for general use by Bible students are, 
“Studies in the Four Gospels,” Wm. G. Moorehead, Phila- 
delphia, 1900, and “ Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ,” 
Chicago, 1901, Ernest D. Burton and Shailer Matthews of Chi- 
cago University. The latter work touches very briefly upon 
critical questions, and both present a popular study of the contents 
of our Gospel, as also of the Synoptics. 

Two works of a wholly different character from these, but 
closely related to one another in topic, were published in New York, 
1900. They are “ The Biblical Theology of the New Testament,” 
Prof. Ezra P. Gould, and “ An Outline of New Testament The- 
ology,” Prof. David F. Estes of Colgate University. The com- 
mon topic of these books involves an extended treatment of the 
subject-matter of John’s Gospel and necessarily takes for granted 
the critical views of the writers, although these are rather sug- 
gested than expressed. Of the two, the work of Dr. Gould 
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qssumes a somewhat advanced and radical position, while that 
of Dr. Estes is more careful and conservative. 

Prof. G. B. Stevens of Yale has also an excellent work on 
“The Theology of the New Testament,” N. Y., 1899, in which 
he touches briefly upon the criticism of the Fourth Gospel as it 
bears upon his broader subject. His view is summarized in a 
single sentence (p. 172): ‘“‘ The Gospel of John is a distillation 
of the life and teachings of Jesus from the alembic of the apostle’s 
own mind.” Prof. Stevens has given a fuller discussion of our 
Gospel in his work on “ The Johannine Theology,” published in 
1894. 

Another writer who is doing good service along various lines 
of Biblical study is Prof. G. H. Gilbert. Though not directly 
concerned with the criticism of the Fourth Gospel his views upon 
the subject form a necessary basis for ‘‘ The Revelation of Jesus,” 
N. Y., 1899, which is a constructive study of the primary sources 
of Christianity, and, as such, deals extensively with the material 
of John’s Gospel. For a full statement of these views the reader 
must examine the same author’s “ Student’s Life of Jesus,” N. Y., 


1896, in which he speaks of the Fourth Gospel as essentially 
trustworthy as regards both the historical narratives and the 


discourses. 
A very recent work touching incidentally upon our Gospel is 


“The New Testament in the Christian Church,” N. Y., 1904, by 
Prof. Edward C. Moore of Harvard. The title, doubtless sug- 
gested by that of Robertson Smith’s well-known work on the Old 
Testament, indicates the purpose and contents of the book. 

Prof. Bacon of Yale, “ Introduction to the New Testament,” 
N. Y., 1900, makes the Gospel as it comes to us the work of a 
compiler and editor from materials received from an original 
reporter, who received them from the witness (i. e. John). He 
asserts that both the discourses and the historical facts have been 
treated with greatest freedom. Yet he says of the Gospel that 
itis “in many respects the noblest of all the interpretations of the 
life and teachings of Jesus.” 

The late Prof. Levi L. Paine of Bangor has left us about 
fifty pages on “The Johannine Problem” in the form of an 
appendix to his “ Evolution of Trinitarianism,’ N. Y., 1900. He 
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‘represents the extreme view of anti-traditionalism among Ameri- 
can writers, taking ground against the authenticity and historical 
veracity of the Gospel. 

Taken as a whole the work of our American writers is as 
sane, as varied, and as valuable, though not so voluminous, as are 
the writings of the British and Continental scholars. Possibly 
they give a less striking impression of originality than some others, 


particularly the German writers; for the latter are somewhat . 


given to the invention of new and startling hypotheses to account 
for the various phenomena in some other than the. traditional 
manner. Still we do well to remember that there has been noth- 
ing really original written upon this subject since the days of 
saur and Bleek (1846), or perhaps since the days of Evansot 
and Priestly (1792). The busy pastor wishing to read the best 
that has been written upon the Gospel of John from a critical 
standpoint need not go beyond the circle of American writers. 
From them he will get the very cream of the entire discussion in 
clear and concise form and also the best results of all the unfold- 
ing of the teachings of the Gospel. But for a broader outlook, 
and, above all, for an acquaintance with the best thinkers and 
writers of our time, one must read in addition the work of foreign 
scholars. 

Prominent among review articles by British writers are two 
papers by Principal A. M. Fairbairn of Mansfield College, Ox- 
ford, in the “ Expositor” for 1902. One, entitled The Govern- 
ing Idea of the Fourth Gospel, appeared in the September number 
and was followed in October by a second on The Idea of the 
Fourth Gospel and the Theology of Nature. 

The Autonomy of Jesus; a Study in the Fourth Gospel, is 
an article from the pen of Dr. James Moffatt, the well-known 
author of “ The Historical New Testament.” It is in three parts, 
which appeared in the ‘“ Expositor” for June, July, and August, 
I9OI. 

In the same publication, July, 1899, H. J. C. Knight writes 
on The Relation of the Discourses of Our Lord in John III and 
VI to the Institution of the Two Sacraments. And in June, 
1903, N. J. D. White has an article on The Johannine View of the 
Crucifixion. 
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A paper by W. Lock on A Partition Theory of St. John’s 
Gospel, in the “ Journal of Theological Studies,’ January, 1903, 
reviews Wendt’s theory of the Gospel. Prof. A. N. Jannaris 
writes an interesting article entitled Who Wrote the Fourth 
Gospel? in the “ Expository Times,” July, 1903. And in Vol. 
XIII of the same is an editorial on our topic by Dr. James 
Hasting's. 

Turning now from review articles to the more pretentious 
and extended works that have appeared in book form we find a 
goodly number of important contributions to our theme. 

A recognized leader of thought in British theological circles 
is Prof. W. Sanday of Oxford. His lecture on “ Criticism of 
the New Testament,” in St. Margaret’s Lectures, N. Y., 1902, is 
one of the most recent statements of views which he has given 
to the public in various forms and at different times before. 
Prof. Sanday is conservative. He holds that the picture pre- 
sented in the Fourth Gospel is in essential harmony with that 
found in the other three, that the Apostle John was the author, 
and that the book is genuinely historical. The reader awaits 
with interest his forthcoming volume on “ The Harmony of the 
Gospels,’ in the International Critical Commentary series, and 
also his “ Life of Christ,’ in the International Theological Li- 
brary. These works will doubtless present with a good degree 
of fullness the ripest fruits of study and thought on our subject 
by this profound scholar. 

Another lecture in the volume of St. Margaret’s Lectures, on 
“The Dates of the New Testament Books,” by A. C. Headlam, 
is worthy of notice. Briefly stated the author holds that the 
Gospel was written in Asia between the years 80 and too A.D. 
and comes directly or indirectly from John the Apostle. The 
Gospel of John also comes in for its share of discussion in “ Two 
Lectures on the Gospels,” London, 1go1, by F. Crawford Burkitt. 

J. A. McClymont, in “ The Century Bible,” London, Igor, 
expresses his conviction that the Gospel is Johannine in author- 
ship and trustworthy as a record of events and utterances, but 
admits subjective elements. He places the date between 85 and 
90 A.D. In “The New Testament and Its Writers,” written 
eight years earlier, he takes the same ground. 
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A much less conservative writer is Dr. James Moffatt, whose 
book, “The Historical New Testament,” Edin., 1901, though 
scholarly and. valuable, is also somewhat arrogant in tone, dis- 
crediting the work of others and ignoring the progressive spirit 
animating their efforts. The aim of his own work is to trace the 
literary growth of the New Testament writings and to place them 
in their exact historical and chronological order. 


A notable book and one that deserves wide reading is that of - 


D. W. Forrest of Wellington Church, Glasgow, “ The Christ of 
History and the Christ of Experience,” 4th ed., London, 1903, 
Though not directly a work on the Fourth Gospel, yet it involves 
a passing treatment of the subject and a clearly defined position 
regarding its character and worth. This position the writer states 
in the following words: “It is now perfectly clear that, instead 
of being a philosophical treatise on the dogma of the Logos, in 
which the Gnostic antithesis of the principles of light and dark- 
ness is worked out in the form of an idealized picture of Christ's 
life, this Gospel is emphatically a historical document, grounded 
on a minute knowledge of facts. The remembrance was not a 
mere recollection of his sayings, but the spiritual illumination 
of them, the opening up of their inner purport and ultimate 
significance ; and just because that significance could only reveal 
itself through personal experience they reappear with a certain 
impress of John’s individuality.” 

J. Armitage Robinson, Dean of Westminster, in a course of 
lectures delivered in Westminster Abbey and published in London, 
1902, sums up his conclusions regarding the Gospel as follows: 
“ We have then, in the securest tradition of the apostle’s later life, 
just those conditions which appear to be suggested by the phe- 
nomena of the Gospel itself: an old man, disciplined by long labor 
and suffering, surrounded by devoted scholars, recording before 
he passes from them his final conception of the life of Christ, as 
he looked back upon it in the light of fifty years of Christian ex- 
perience.” 

“The Gospel According to St. John,” by Canon B. F. West- 
cott, London, 1902, is simply a reprint of the work of that noted 
scholar in the “ Speaker’s Commentary,” and is a strong presenta- 
tion of the extreme conservative position. 
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Principal Fairbairn in his “ Philosophy of the Christian Re- 
ligion,” London, 1902, discusses the interpretative idea of Christ 


which is common to John and Paul. 

James Vernon Bartlett, “ The Apostolic Age,” Edin., 1900, 
treats the Gospel from the conservative and traditional standpoint. 
He considers the Fourth Gospel to be supplementary to the Synop- 
tics, and holds Baldensperger’s theory of the purpose of the book. 

“Johannine Problems and Modern Needs,” by H. T. Purchas, 
London, 1901, is a book principally designed to show that the 
Fourth Gospel has a distinct and important message for the 
present time. The writer accepts the Johannine authorship, but 
his main thought is independent of critical views. 

“The Spirit and the Incarnation,” W. L. Walker, Edin., 1901, 
contains an extended discussion of the teaching of our Gospel. 
“The Special Characteristics of the Four Gospels,’ Herbert M. 
Luckcock, London, 1900; “‘ Books of the New Testament,” Leigh- 
ton Pullan, London, 1901; “A Biblical Introduction,” New 
Testament portion, by Walter F. Adeney, London, 1899, are 
other books treating our Gospel more or less fully. 

A most important contribution to our subject has just come 
from the press. It is a work of more than five hundred pages 
on “The Character and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel,” by 
Principal James Drummond of Manchester College, Oxford. 
Dr. Drummond is a pupil of the late James Martineau, but is 
strongly conservative in his views. Regarding the character of 
our Gospel he holds that in historical value it is subordinate to 
the Synoptics, an interpretation of a life already well known 
from other sources. After a most exhaustive review of all the 
evidence external and internal he concludes that both lines point 
to the Johannine authorship of the book. 

Drummond and Sanday are fair exponents of British theo- 
logical scholarship, as they are leaders of their countrymen, whose 
position is markedly conservative in contrast with the Germans, 
among whom radical views preponderate. 

Probably the first German writer to be consulted by most 
modern scholars in our land is A. Harnack, whose work ‘“ What 
is Christianity?” trans., N. Y., 1901, has been read with much 
interest. The positions assumed in this book are most directly 
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and clearly stated in his “ Die Chronologie der Altchristlichey 
Literatur,” Leipzig, 1897. He says there that “ the Gospel was 
not written by the son of Zebedee at all, but was first stamped as 
a work of which the son of Zebedee was the author by persons who 
hide themselves under an obscure ‘ we.’’’ And he concludes by 
saying: “ Our Gospel should be regarded as the Gospel of John 
(the Presbyter) according to John (the son of Zebedee).” 


This statement defines Harnack’s position as midway between. 


-the extreme views. He recognizes a background of genuine 
Johannine tradition, but attributes the Gospel as we have it not to 
the Apostle John, but to a Jerusalem priest of the same name. 

Somewhat further removed from the traditional view, but still 
inclined to conservatism, is the position of H. H. Wendt, as set 
forth in “ The Gospel of John,” trans., Edin., 1902. Wendt is 
inclined to make the discourses the only trustworthy portion of 
the Gospel, discrediting rather the historical framework in which 
they are set. He believes that the Apostle John made a collection 
of our Lord’s discourses, which was used by some unknown 
editor as the basis of a gospel. 

Curiously enough these two critics represent the two lines of 
divergent thought along which German criticism moves at the 
present time. Wendt depreciates the historical portions of the 
Gospel, but maintains the genuineness of the discourses; while 
Harnack discredits the discourses and holds to the historical 
portions. 

Still further removed from the traditional view is Jiilicher, 
“ Einleitung in das Neue Testament,’ Tibingen, r1got. This 
writer takes a moderate negative position, holding the Gospel to 
be second-hand history borrowed largely from the synoptists and 
not written by an apostle. 

A longer step in the same direction is the position of E. 
Schiirer, “ Das Messianische Selbstbewusstsein Jesu Chvisti,’ 
Gottingen, 1903, who holds that the Fourth Gospel was written 
by disciples of John not long after the death of the apostle. 

Among extreme opponents of the traditional view of the 
Gospel on the continent of Europe are J. Grill, “Untersuchungen 
liber die Entstehung des Vierten Evangeliums,” Tubingen, 1902; 
W. Soltau, “ Unsere Evangelien und ihre Quellenwerth,” Leipzig, 
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1901; W. Baldensperger, “Das Selbstbewusstsein Jesu Christi im 
Lichte der Messianischen Hoffnungen seiner Zeit,” 3d ed., Strass- 
burg, 1903; Pfleiderer, “ Evolution and Theology,” N. Y. and 
London, 1900; Kreyenbuhl, “Das Evangelium der Wahrheit,” 
1900; Holtzmann, “ Handcommentar sum Neuen Testament,” 
1902, and others. Of these, Grill holds that the Fourth Gospel 
came from an anonymous author who wrote much earlier than 
claimed by the Tubingen School (160 A.D.), but much later 
than claimed by Harnack {circa 100). Soltau declares this 
Gospel to be composed of edifying remarks by the evangelist and 
brief narrative extract containing discourses of Jesus, which have 
some relation in origin to the Apostle John, though the Gospel 
was written as it now stands long after the apostle’s death, in the 
time of Hadrian. In writing the author made use of the synop- 
tists. Baldensperger makes the Fourth Gospel a polemic, having 
for its purpose the exaltation of Jesus over John the Baptist. 
Kreyenbiihl regards our Gospel as a Gnostic work, and seeks to 
ascribe it to Menander of Antioch, a pupil of Simon Magus. To 
this class also belongs Adolph Hilgenfeld, writer of “ Der 
gnostische und der kanonische Johannes” (Z. f. wiss. Theol., 
1900 ). 

In extreme contrast to these stands Theodor Zahn, who has 
been well described as “that prince of conservative scholars.” 
His work “ Einleitung in das Neue Testament,’ Leipzig, 1900 
is only the latest of numerous writings that have come from his 
pen during a long period of scholarly activity. In it he takes 
the moderate positive position, holding the Gospel to have been 
written by an apostle, though he has pursued a more or less 
reflective course in the handling of his material. 

Bernard Weiss, in Meyer’s “Kommentar iiber das Neue 
Testament,’ Gottingen, 1903, takes essentially the same position. 
In the same work Bousset, who writes the introduction to the 
Apocalypse, maintains that John the Presbyter in his youth be- 
longed to the train of Jesus at such times as Jesus was in Jeru- 
salem, and that from his mouth one of his scholars has given us, 
80 far as the activity of Jesus in Jerusalem is concerned, “an ac- 
count that, compared with the synoptists, is independent and in 


many points to be preferred.” 
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In his work “Sprache und Heimat des Vierten Evangelisten, 
Giitersloh, 1902, A. Schlatter builds up a linguistic argument 
bearing on the authorship of the Fourth Gospel, the design being 
to show that the author was a Jew. And K. Meyer in “Der 
Prolog des Johannes Evangeliums,” Leipzig, 1902, attempts to 
maintain the Jewish character of the Prologue and its organic 
relation to the Gospel. 


Two important articles by A. Meyer in the “ Theologische - 


Rundschau” for 1899 and 1902, already referred to under the 
head of bibliography, cannot be omitted from this portion of our 
study. 

From the perusal of these different works it will be seen that 
a small minority of the German scholars hold strictly to the tra- 
ditional theory of the Fourth Gospel; a goodly number hold a 
moderately qualified position, while many wholly reject the 
idea of Johannine authorship and place very diverse values upon 
different portions of the book itself. 

Taking a survey of the entire field of present day scholarship, 
as it bears upon our topic, it will be evident that the British writ- 
ers are on the whole more conservative and the German writers 
more radical in their positions, while American writers as a rule 
are more dispassionate in their judgments than either British or 
Continental scholars. In Germany discussion turns almost wholly 
upon the internal evidence, while English and American scholars 
still allow some weight to external witnesses. 

If we ask: What is the drift of modern scholarship on this 
subject? but one answer can be given. There is a growing tet- 
dency to question or to qualify the traditional notion of absolute 
Johannine authorship, together with an increased readiness to 
acknowledge the intrinsic merits of the book itself. Even the 
extreme opponents of the traditional theory are beginning to find 
in the book a vital element of the evangelic record, and to look 
upon it as essential to the completeness of Gospel teaching. 
Schmiedel, after wholly rejecting the Johannine authorship, says: 
“One discerns in the Gospel the ripest fruit of primitive Chris- 
tianity,— the ripest, if also at the same time the farthest removed 
from the original form.” 

One thing we must remember. Not one new witness has 
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been summoned by any writer in our period nor for many years 
before that. No smallest item of fresh evidence has been adduced 
on either side. All the real witnesses have been well known from 
the first. The roll may be quickly called. 

1. First and of chief importance is the Gospel itself. Every 
year the paramount importance of the internal evidence of the 
book is obtaining a larger recognition. Still there are a few ex- 
ternal witnesses whose evidence is not wholly valueless. 2. 
Justin Martyr (100-160 A.D.) frequently uses the language of 
the Fourth Gospel, though never in the way of acknowledged 
quotation. 3. Basilides (117-137) quotes directly from the 
Fourth Gospel with the words: “ That which hath been said in 
the Gospels.” 4. Irenaeus (120-200) says: “ John, who re- 
clined on the Lord’s breast, composed the Gospel at Ephesus.” 
Irenaeus was personally acquainted with Polycarp, a disciple of 
John. 5. Heracleon (125-160), a pupil of Valentinus, wrote a 
commentary on John’s Gospel. 6. Polycrates, Bishop of 
Ephesus (175-200), mentions John as one of the “ great lights 
fallen asleep in Asia.” 7. Tatian’s “ Diatessaron,” a free mono- 
graph of the four Gospels, compiled about 160 A.D., shows that 
at that date the four Gospels were recognized and held approxi- 
mately equal place in the popular esteem. 8. The “ Clementine 

* Homilies,” written somewhere between 161 and 180 A.D., use the 
four Gospels, assigning the Fourth to John. 9. The “ Mura- 
torian Canon,” a fragmentary list of accepted New Testament 
writings made about 170 A.D., begins with the four Gospels in 
the usual order. 10. Over against these and contemporary with 
them is the adverse testimony of the Alogi, a sect considered as 
heretical and who attributed the Fourth Gospel to Cerinthus, an 
opponent of John. 

In this connection the common consent of the Christian 
Church at the close of the second century is a significant judgment 
upon the bearing and value of the foregoing testimony, and near 
enough to the source to be itself a most valid witness. This con- 
sent formed a universal tradition which remained unbroken for 
sixteen centuries. 

The roll of witnesses might be extended by the addition of a 
few more names from the list of second century writers, but 
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enough have already been summoned to illustrate my point, which 
is this, that since these writings there is absolutely nothing by way 
of testimony upon the subject under discussion. The evidence 
(all of it) has been in for seventeen centuries, and there is no 
probability that other witnesses will ever appear. The reader 
must therefore guard himself against the fallacy of being misled 
by the dazzling array of scholarly names that are marshaled on 
one side or the other of this question. They are not names of 
witnesses, but names of advocates and would-be judges. The 
great mass of literature consists not of facts and testimony, but 
of opinions and arguments. Now the just decision of a case in 
court depends, not upon the multiplicity of advocates on either 
side, though each were a legal luminary of the first magnitude, 
but upon the number and character of the witnesses and the 
nature of their testimony. Furthermore, the multiplication of 
advocates tends to defeat the ends of justice rather than to pro- 
mote them. Too often this point is lost sight of, and the inex- 
perienced student mistakes mere advocacy or judgment for new 
evidence and is unduly swayed by the array of names adduced 
on one side or the other. Now it is an open question whether 
profound theological scholarship necessarily fits the scholar to 
give an unbiased verdict upon mere matters of fact or evidence. 
More than that, I venture to assert that the average mind would 
reach a juster and more rational conclusion upon the simple 
evidence than is possible when the evidence is presented along 
with an overwhelming mass of discussion and partisan advocacy. 

Now let us ask: Precisely what is the value and significance 
of all this discussion? What does it all amount to? What re- 
sults have been secured by this persistent review and investiga- 
tion of the testimony? What difference between the recent dis- 
cussion and the earlier marks the progress of thought ? 

One result was fairly stated by Schtirer in the ‘“ Contempo- 
rary Review,’ September, 1891. He there says: “It is more 
and more clearly seen that the question treated is not one touch- 
ing our faith, but a problem of historical investigation. We have 
not yet advanced so far that the opponents can shake hands; but 
we are on the way. The defenders of the apostolic origin admit 
increasingly that the account given in the Fourth Gospel is not 
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strictly historical; and the opponents are ready to acknowledge 
the possibility, indeed the probability, that in some degree an 
independent historical tradition echoes in it. The discussions 
have therefore passed from the arena of religious strife into the 
quieter atmosphere of scientific deliberation.” 

As the reader compares the latest utterances of scholars with 
those of less recent date, while he feels that little progress has 
been made, so far as the points in dispute are concerned, he is yet 
conscious of a change of tone on the part of the disputants in the 
course of the years. The original champions on either side be- 
lieved that the whole character and value of the book depended 
upon the answers given to certain critical questions. The de- 
fenders of the traditional theory of the book felt themselves to 
be the defenders of the book itself; while their opponents were 
looked upon as threatening the very foundations of the faith. 
There was also at the first a confident expectation of absolute 
victory on one side or the other. This expectation has been 
slowly relinquished by the most scholarly minds on both sides, 
and at the same time men have come to see that questions of criti- 
cism do not after all seriously affect the real worth of the Gospel. 

If one may be permitted to use the figure, the early discussions 
upon this subject resembled a game of chess in which each player 
played to win. There was no thought of yielding or compromise. 
Each party demanded of the other unconditional surrender and 
no quarter given. In recent debate, on the other hand, the op- 
ponents are playing to draw the game. They are approaching 


one another by means of compromise and qualified positions. 
Those who deny the Johannine authorship do not thereby pro- 
nounce the Fourth Gospel valueless or insignificant. And those 
who maintain apostolic authorship acknowledge that such author- 
ship does not guarantee infallibility, and that we must take into 
account the “ personal equation ” with possible lapses of memory, 


misunderstandings, and subsequent changes. 

So far as it concerns the authorship of the book and the genu- 
ineness of its different parts the result is no nearer today than it 
was a century ago. In fact the one thing established is that 
nothing is established; the only certain thing, the absolute un- 
certainty of all things. In view of the numberless positions that 
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enough have already been summoned to illustrate my point, which 
is this, that since these writings there is absolutely nothing by way 
of testimony upon the subject under discussion. The evidence 
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tion of the testimony? What difference between the recent dis- 
cussion and the earlier marks the progress of thought ? 

One result was fairly stated by Schtirer in the “ Contempo- 
rary Review,” September, 1891. He there says: “It is more 
and more clearly seen that the question treated is not one touch- 
ing our faith, but a problem of historical investigation. We have 
not yet advanced so far that the opponents can shake hands; but 
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increasingly that the account given in the Fourth Gospel is not 
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strictly historical; and the opponents are ready to acknowledge 
the possibility, indeed the probability, that in some degree an 
independent historical tradition echoes in it. The discussions 


have therefore passed from the arena of religious strife into the 
quieter atmosphere of scientific deliberation.” 

As the reader compares the latest utterances of scholars with 
those of less recent date, while he feels that little progress has 
been made, so far as the points in dispute are concerned, he is yet 
conscious of a change of tone on the part of the disputants in the 
course of the years. The original champions on either side be- 
lieved that the whole character and value of the book depended 
upon the answers given to certain critical questions. The de- 
fenders of the traditional theory of the book felt themselves to 
be the defenders of the book itself; while their opponents were 
looked upon as threatening the very foundations of the faith. 
There was also at the first a confident expectation of absolute 
victory on one side or the other. This expectation has been 
slowly relinquished by the most scholarly minds on both sides, 
and at the same time men have come to see that questions of criti- 
cism do not after all seriously affect the real worth of the Gospel. 

If one may be permitted to use the figure, the early discussions 
upon this subject resembled a game of chess in which each player 
played to win. There was no thought of yielding or compromise. 
Each party demanded of the other unconditional surrender and 
no quarter given. In recent debate, on the other hand, the op- 
ponents are playing to draw the game. They are approaching 
one another by means of compromise and qualified positions. 
Those who deny the Johannine authorship do not thereby pro- 
nounce the Fourth Gospel valueless or insignificant. And those 
who maintain apostolic authorship acknowledge that such author- 
ship does not guarantee infallibility, and that we must take into 
account the “ personal equation ” with possible lapses of memory, 
misunderstandings, and subsequent changes. 

So far as it concerns the authorship of the book and the genu- 
ineness of its different parts the result is no nearer today than it 
was a century ago. In fact the one thing established is that 
nothing is established; the only certain thing, the absolute un- 
certainty of all things. In view of the numberless positions that 
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have been assumed and abandoned from time to time by the most 
scholarly critics, dogmatism is wholly out of date; and the most 
careful scholarship will beware of too positive statements, such, 
for example, as those of Schmiedel, who says: “ The apostolic 
authorship of the Gospel is impossible, not merely from the con- 
sideration that it cannot be the son of Zebedee who has introduced 
himself as writer in so remarkable a fashion, but also from the 
consideration that it cannot be an eye-witness of the facts of the 
life of Jesus.” (The italics are mine.) The position of each 
critic seems to be determined chiefly by preconceived notions or 
personal predilections in favor of one side or the other: and even 
the testimony of the original witnesses is judged in accordance 
with these notions. The possible and the impossible are deter- 
mined subjectively. Did Justin Martyr quote from John’s Gos- 
pel? That depends on which way your sympathies turn. You 
invariably decide before you read him. 

But the results of the discussion so far as they affect the value 
of the Gospel, or, better, so far as they affect our reverence for 
and use of the Gospel, are by no means insignificant. In the first 


place the zeal and persistence of the discussion are in themselves 


important witnesses to the value of our Gosepl and its vital re- 
lation to the Christian life. Men, sensible men, do not spend 
their time and strength on matters of trifling worth. The very 
fact that this book has attracted more attention, that it has been 
subjected to more vigorous and long-continued attacks, and has 
also found more able and devoted advocates than other books is 
proof of its superior value. Even as the numberless sieges of 
Gibraltar during a period of five centuries mark it as the greatest 
natural fortress of Europe and supremely important in its rela- 
tion to the commerce of the nations, so the attacks upon and 
defense of this book give it supreme place among the books of the 
New Testament. And inasmuch as the strenuous efforts of more 
than a century of untrammeled investigation have failed to pro- 
duce any evidence that discredits the original witnesses we may 
the more confidently turn to these as the final basis of our 


decision. 
The Fourth Gospel still stands as the record of Jesus’ most 


profound and spiritual teaching. The tendency among certain 
modern preachers to exalt the Synoptics as the true expression 
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of our Lord’s life and message finds no support in this discussion. 
Rather does its whole trend and tone go to emphasize the fact 
that the Sermon on the Mount, so far from being the supreme 
utterance of Jesus, is merely the alphabet of the Gospel. It is 
the text-book for beginners; while the loftiest ideals, the advanced 
truths of the spiritual life, are to be found among the discourses 
recorded in John’s Gospel. 

As one has well expressed it: “ The discourses in the synoptic 
Gospels were delivered to the peasant folk of Galilee in the early 
constructive portion of Jesus’ ministry, and are reported to us by 
men rather of the practical turn of mind, while those in the Fourth 
Gospel were delivered to the speculative scribes and Pharisees in 
the later controversial stage of the ministry, and are reported to 
us by one whose whole temperament of mind and whose intimate 
relationship with Jesus were unlike those who stand behind the 
synoptic Gospels.” 

In other words, the synoptic Gospels represent the immediate 
memory and uninterpreted record of men who were tyros in the 
Christian faith, men who had not as yet come to a full compre- 
hension of the meaning of what was spoken or into perfect sym- 
pathy with its spirit. The Fourth Gospel, on the other hand, is 
the composition of a man whose Christian character has been 
fully ripened by long years of deep experience in the service of 
the Master, and whose more perfect spiritual culture enabled him 
to recall the deep sayings of Christ, while the lapse of years 
rendered the memory less mechanical, but not a whit less reliable ; 
so that while we have a less exact record of words spoken we have 
a more perfect representation of the spirit and meaning of the 
discourses. 

No better expression of this relation can be found than that 
of Browning, who puts these words into the mouth of the aged 
apostle : 

“Since much that at the first, in deed and word, 
Lay simply and sufficiently exposed, 
Had grown (or else my soul had grown to match, 
Fed through such years, familiar with such light, 
Guarded and guided still to see and speak) 
Of new significance and fresh result; 
What first were guessed as points, I now knew stars, 


And named them in the Gospel I have writ.” 
May—3 
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One thing remains to be said. It regards our use of the 
Gospel and of the results of criticism. What place shall this 
debate have in the work of the practical preacher of the Gospel 
and the average Christian worker? 

Without hesitation or qualification be it answered,— there js 
no place in the pulpit for the display of one’s knowledge of this 
discussion. With unhesitating confidence we may continue to 
use the Gospel of John as a basis for the highest type of Christian 


preaching, and even to call it by the name of the apostle. In s0 


doing there is no call for introductory explanations of the preach- 
er’s views regarding the book, nor for any airing of his knowl- 
edge of other men’s views. In fact, these are always out of place 
in the pulpit; first, because they inevitably distract attention from 
the vital truth, which alone constitutes the preacher's message, 
and second, because the time limit of a sermonic introduction may 
admit of raising questions and suggesting doubts on the subject, 
but it does not admit of a complete unfolding of the subject by 
which the questions may be answered or the doubts cleared away. 
References to the subject in the pulpit are the ear-marks of 
pedantry, not of scholarship in the truest sense. Remember the 
advice of the old Scotch professor to his students in divinity: 
“ Never raise a ghost in the pulpit that you cannot lay in the 
pews.” 

The Bible class, the lecture-room, the theological class-room, 
and similar places where there is opportunity for free discussion, 
questioning, and explanation are the only proper places for the 
exploitation of a subject so extended and at the same time s0 
popularly misunderstood. Even there it might often be appro- 
priate to close the exercise by singing the familiar hymn: 


“Much of my time has run to waste.” 


The whole trend of the discussion among specialists goes to 
show that questions of criticism are not matters of general or 
vital interest to the laity. In their details they have no bearing 
upon the spiritual value and teaching of the book, and any dis- 
cussion or exploitation of the subject in the brevity of popular 
discourse can be only misleading. If there is one fact that men 
of broad and deep scholarship ought to have learned from this 
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century and more of debate it is that the spiritual worth or effec- 
tiveness of any book depends, not upon its canonical or apostolic 
authority, but upon its own intrinsic truthfulness and self-evident 
character. Jesus himself stoutly rejected every demand for ex- 


ternal authority and rested his claim to attention and acceptance 
upon the intrinsic value of what he said. Even so the preacher’s 


credentials are not critical processes and scholarly names, but 
clear and established results,— 1. e. the essential truth of his text 
and of the discourse which he builds upon it. 

So long therefore as the Fourth Gospel commends itself to 
the minds and hearts of the most spiritual disciples of every age 
as the Gospel which represents most clearly the heart of Jesus, 
so long as it comes into touch with the deepest experiences and 
satisfies the most pressing needs of men, so long as the universal 
consciousness of believers testifies that it sounds the highest notes 
of the religious and spiritual life, we may watch with calmness 
the battle of the critics, and we may await the outcome of their 
strife quite undisturbed ; the while remembering that our duty is 
to feed the lambs, not to discuss with them the relative merits of 
timothy or red-top, of clover and ensilage, while they starve be- 
fore the empty rack; nor yet to so dazzle their eyes with the bril- 
liancy of our learning that they shall be unable to discover the 
modicum of fodder that we have placed before them. 

GeorGe HENRY HusBBARD. 

Haverhill, Mass. 
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SIGNIFICANT RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS 
IN PAPAL EUROPE.* 


Body, Mind, and Spirit were born for Freedom. God created 
man with aspirations for the best. In every age this reaching out 
and up has characterized large portions of humanity. The same 
vitalizing liberty-loving spirit has transformed individuals, obscure 
and modest, into leaders of men and nations. Expansion is a 
God-given quality. It is universal. It is likewise necessary, 
One of the great utterances of Jesus Christ declared, “ Ye shall 
know the Truth, and the Truth shall make you free.” In this 
potential fact lies the hope of the world. It is this basic principle 
which seems to be at work, under God, in several portions of 
Europe. It has started a significant movement known as the 
“Free from Rome’’ movement. It is for the careful student of 
modern Church History to determine whether there is a oneness 
of action or plan running through it all. Is it a part of a general 
and very far-reaching movement, or is it in each case local? 
Time will tell. Personally, the writer believes it is a part of God’s 
great plan for giving larger freedom of life and action to a vast 
portion of Europe, and hastening the unity of Christendom. 

It is ours to enjoy the priceless boon of religious liberty. But 
our heritage cost treasure in human life. The glorious right to 
protest helped to make us Protestants. Therefore let us not for- 
get the path along which we came. Nor dare we forget the debt 
we owe to Melancthon, Luther, Huss, Calvin, Knox, some of 
whom came out of Roman Catholicism into larger liberty and 
freedom. And with their coming the world moved forward and 
upward. By such awakening movements does the kingdom of 
our Lord Christ advance. 

It is my privilege to attempt to point out some significant 
modern movements in Papal Europe which have the promise in 





* Being, in substance, a lecture given before the Students and Faculty of Hartford 
Seminary, April 6, 1904. 
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them of distinct benefit to Christendom. Every Christian min- 
ister today has to decide early in his career what attitude he will 
take toward Roman Catholicism. Above all else he must be fair, 
tolerant, Christian. He must know something of the essence, the 
genius, the claims, and the ceaselessly dominant ambition of the 
Roman pontifical hierarchical power, otherwise known as the 
Jesuit conclave. In entering this field of discussion absolute 
frankness must obtain. We do not hesitate, at the outset, to 
afirm that every thoughtful student of history will gratefully 
acknowledge the work done in the past and today by some of the 
clergy and laity in the Roman Catholic Church. In many places, 
good results have been achieved where, had it not been for this 
Church, the work would never have been done. In many another 
place little but harm and loss has come. But we anxiously await 
ihe day when so fully will the whole system be permeated by a 
more genuine and purer type of life and teaching that men will 
everywhere admit the fineness of quality and manifest Christian 
ideals and teachings of the Romish Church. Toward that day 
let us hope we are slowly but surely moving. Some of the events 
in Europe encourage us to believe that God is carrying out a great 
and far-reaching purpose. Austria has for some time felt this 
“Free from Rome” movement gaining ground. France has 
been making history very fast, and the latest acts of M. Combes 
culminated March 28, 1904, in the passage of a bill by the Cham- 
ber of Deputies which took from the educational system of France 
interference and teaching by the Romish monastic orders. This 
means an upheaval and readjustment of the entire French system 
of education, giving more freedom and liberty. 

Turning to Germany, there are significant events there, espe- 
cially in the Reichstag, where, by the insistence of the “ Centre” 
or Clerical party, the Emperor, in March, 1904, was obliged to 
rescind the law passed thirty-two years ago — in 1872 — and now 
the Jesuits are returned for legal residence and action in Germany. 
But the great fact in the Rhenish or Catholic provinces of Prussia 
is the liberalizing tendency and the demand on the part of the 
people for more light and liberty of thought. Then, too, in Bel- 
gium is the significant strength of Socialism. Italy, too, is in a 
state of unrest. Look more closely then at these four countries. 
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It cannot be without its value as the years go on that the 
Protestant forces at work in Austria, Belgium, Italy, and in 
France shall be the quiet leavening of the whole. It is of these 
events and the facts connected therewith that I would write. | 
have had to secure my facts from current literature in magazine 
articles and from many diverse sources. I am especially indebted 
for information to Prof. George H. Schodde of Columbus, Ohio, 
who is one of the few trustworthy authorities upon this subject; 
also to the New York Independent, the Christian Work and Evan- 
gelist, the Outlook, the Congregationalist, and the Presbyterian 
and Reformed Review. 

It is evident that men and women in large numbers are dissat- 
isfied with the teaching and genius of the Roman Catholic Church. 
It is equally evident that they are severing their vital connection 
with it in several great centers of hitherto Romish power in papal 
Europe. We must not forget that we are dealing with countries 
where the people are almost entirely of the Roman Catholic faith. 
Early in the twentieth century the London Tablet published some 
statistics showing the percentage of Roman Catholics in Great 
Britain and Europe. The Tablet claims for Belgium 99.8 per 
cent., Italy 99.7 per cent., Austria-Hungary 84 per cent., and 
France 91.4 per cent. With these figures in mind, showing as 
they do so great a portion of the population to be Romanists, we 
must not place undue emphasis upon the fact that thousands are 
leaving that Church. Yet it does show a very unusual condition. 
How account for it? For reply we must turn to the several coun- 
tries mentioned, and find that there are different causes in each, 
with a common cause in all. In the German provinces of the 
Austrian Empire, it doubtless originated as a political movement. 
But politics is but an expression of the life of a people. Hence 
we believe there was a dissatisfaction with existing religious condi- 
tions which drove men to something more satisfying. Turning to 
France we find still another reason. Here is to be found a marked 
awakening in genuine Biblical scholarship, and the leaders in this 
movement are from the ranks of those high in ecclesiastical circles 
and “learned savants of the Church of Rome,” notably the able 
scholar Loisy. Prof. Schodde points out that this movement 
“demands a thorough reformation in the spirit and methods of 
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education of the priests of the Church, insisting chiefly upon a 
modus vivendi with modern Biblical research and its results.” 
Turning again to Germany and portions of German-Austria there 
are many who are eager for a more “ spiritual or religious Catholi- 
cism” to take the place of the “ political Catholicism” which 
seems to be in the saddle in the governing circles of the Church. 
The late Prof. Kraus of the University of Freiburg was one of 
the distinguished leaders of this wing of the Romish faith. The 
recent remarkable changes in France, which are little short of 
revolutionary, reveal the fact that the whole spirit of the republic 
demands the actual and complete separation of church and state, 
that there must be absolute divorce between the Romish monastic 
orders and the educational system of France. There are still 
other causes which, while not so well organized, are, in the 
author’s mind, still more significant than any of those already 
named. In 1900 the writer made careful observations in many 
sections of papal Europe, notably in Venice, Florence, Rome, and 
the rural sections of Italy, as well as central and southern France, 
and the Rhenish or Catholic section of Prussia, and almost every- 
where was the same testimony, viz.: that there was a universal 
unrest among the common people. The same spirit of freedom 
already referred to was in their breasts. In the cities of Italy 
very many of the merchants and business men feel the ties of 
interest and loyalty, which have hitherto bound them, gradually 
weakening. The voice of the Church is ceasing to be authorita- 
tive. And just here there may be a great danger, viz.: that many 
will enter the ranks of infidelity, or at least become indifferent to 
any religious life. 

These facts must appeal to the Christian forces of Christen- 
dom in a twofold way: They must summon the great Protestant 
Church throughout the world to measure up to her opportunity, 
and they must give the Romish Church hierarchy “ serious 
pause,” that she may adapt herself, as she is so capable of doing, 
to the unusual condition of things. As, years ago, Rome added 
new doctrines and teachings, and thereby made more complex and 
inconsistent, and, in purely Catholic places alone, more truly 
blighted her teaching, so likewise she may be large enough and 
true enough to the changed conditions of today, brought about by 
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universal education and liberty of thought and action, to repudiate 
certain of these harmful teachings, and square herself with the 
real spiritual needs of the souls of her votaries and give over her 
seeming insatiable desire for political domination and control, 
If this shall emerge as a result of the upheavals and changes in 
Roman Catholic sections of Europe, then we shall be nearer the 
coming of the Kingdom of God in all the earth. 

In connection with this hope just expressed a careful student 
of this whole movement from its beginning, Prof. Schodde of 
Columbus, Ohio, declares that “the Church of Rome never 
changes, and understands in a most masterful manner how to crush 
all manifestations of an independent spirit within her fold.” This 
may have been true in the past, but each year changes the whole 
situation of the Church in the world. Light, life, and love are 
universals. God is the great Head of the Church. He rules as 
He will. Some day we may see these quiet disintegrating forces 
as a part of His own wise plan. It must be ours to make the 
truths, teachings, and expressed life of Protestantism in our own 
section so consistent, so strong, so aggressive, so faithful, that it 
shall regenerate and keep each several community, that by this 
each section of God’s Kingdom shall come. Then the more 
quickly will all other regiments in the great army of God’s hosts 
fall into line for “ one Lord, one faith, one baptism.” In the light 
of history, of present facts, of the experiences through which this 
United States government is passing this very hour in the Phil- 
ippines with the friars, and with up-to-the-present changeless 
policy of the followers of Loyola, let us make no mistake. Eternal 
vigilance is ever and always the price of true liberty. 


We have said there were four countries in Europe where the 
“Free from Rome” movement has had to be reckoned with. 
These are Belgium, Italy, Austria, and France. In each the 
movement has expressed itself in a different form. Differing 
conditions have called for differing methods of procedure. Study 
these in the order named, the first two very briefly and the latter 
two with more thoroughness. 

In Belgium conditions, both ecclesiastical and civic, are unique. 
With over 99 per cent. of its population Roman Catholic, it is next 
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to Portugal the most Catholic country in Europe. It is unaltera- 
bly a Socialists’ country. This introduces a new factor in the 
problems of government. This peculiar condition, together with 
other reasons, gives it no foreign policy. Political questions be- 
come therefore domestic ones. ‘‘ Politicians and churchmen alike 
all vowing allegiance to the papal will, domestic and practical 
questions become those of faith and morals. All vital issues of 
economics, such as employers’ liability, Sunday — or weekly — 
rest, workmen’s hours and wages, army service, education, these 
are directly or indirectly under control of papal will.’ The bull 
of Leo XIII, in 1891, “Rerum novarum,” justified the formation 
of the Democratic League or Radical Party. The Liberals, who 
were doctrinaires, did little of practical value. Their “ empty 
eloquence” in debates, their non-progressive policy, all this an- 
gered the common and great middle class people, and agitation 
became organized and Socialism suddenly became a mighty fact 
and factor. Liberalism fell, perhaps never to rise. Conserva- 
tives returned to power to be known as the Catholic Party, only 
to give way to a pronounced and general form of Socialism. 
“L’union fait la force” became their well-chosen motto. Social- 
istic doctrines of mutual aid spread everywhere. One of the 
questions to be decided was, Should there be a Christian Social- 
ism or an infidel Socialism? But the “ Democratic Catholics have 
preserved the Christianity of Belgium, which the victorious onrush 
of the Socialists threatened to engulf in a sea of atheism.” The 
practical result of this political evolution is the establishment of a 
“Catholic Left” in the Belgium Chamber. 

Years ago, when the late Pope Leo was exchanging views 
with the Belgian government, and the controversy became so 
bitter that for a while diplomatic relations were strained, it was 
evident at that time — 1879 — that a crisis was at hand. But 
through it all “the Pope never ceased to preach to the Belgian 
Catholics their duty of upholding the constitution of their country, 
one of the fundamental clauses of which is the absolute freedom 
of religious worship and of education.” His words could not be 
more forcible, and were these: ‘ Not only have the Catholics of 
Belgium the duty to respect their constitution, but they are bound 
to defend it.” This growth in numbers and in power of Socialism 
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in Belgium requires very wise and positive treatment. It has 
come to stay. It involves the dominant Church in new problems, 
It shows not a movement away from Rome, but the rather that 
Rome must so adapt her teaching and policy to the solution of 
socialistic teachings that a firm, strong, progressive govern- 
ment may emerge. Here is a field or nation where the very best 
and finest of the purest teachings of the Church must find their 
way into the hearts and homes of the common people and savé 
them, or else the step backward into infidelity and materialism will 
become so general that the whole nation will require years to 
recover. If Rome is what she claims to be, she must demonstrate 
to the Protestant world that when the whole responsibility is 
placed upon her in developing the best life of a modern nation she 
is equal to it. Christendom has a right to judge her by her suc- 
cess or failure. God grant that it be in terms of the largest and 
most abiding success. 

There are certain distinct results manifest from this Belgian 
and similar Socialistic movements. As M. Emile Vandervelde 
points out in a recent article in the New York Independent, “ since 
the rise of Socialism the efforts of the Catholic Church are not 
directed against the same enemies as of old. From having 
defended the nobles and the kings of l’Ancien Régime against the 
liberal, republican, revolutionary middle class, which has become 
conservative and even reactionary against the assaults of the So- 
cialist proletariat, they now espouse their cause and seek an under- 
standing.” Unfortunately this revival of clericalism does not 
mean an awakening of genuine religious faith. It may be just the 
opposite. It is for Pius X to say what this shall all mean to the 
souls eager for something better than they have yet had. M. 
Woeste, a leader in the Belgium Catholic party, acknowledged in 
an article that “the Romish Church in Europe may gain voters, 
but it continues to lose souls.” “ Even in Belgium,” he says, “ the 


masses reveal a growing disaffection to the ecclesiastical power.” 
Therefore careful observers and students now hold that “ not- 
withstanding appearances to the contrary Europe is now decatholi- 
cizing herself. Yea, even dechristianizing herself.” 
Freethinking leads to Socialism. But what of the conserva- 
tive middle class? What of the intelligent rich who are going 
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over to the Romish Church to safeguard their own interests? To 
answer truly these questions one will decide that instead of prom- 
ising an awakening of religious faith, in not a few sections it 
reveals a decline of faith in God and in His Son, the Redeemer of 
Men. Hence two schools of thought and action: those who 
seek authority from above and acknowledge the Romish Church 
as the custodian and dispenser of that power, and the Socialist, 
who finds authority vested in the will and voice of the people. 
Here, as the writer believes, both in this as in every nation under 
the clear blue sky, is the greatest chance ever given to the Church 
of God to reveal a Divine Teacher and Saviour, who shall reveal 
to men as individuals and in community life, how to live and work, 
how to love and serve, how to be calm and strong, how to over- 
come unrest and heartache, how to establish righteousness in per- 
sonal and national life. Ours it is to use every means to hasten 
that glad day at home, in Europe, and over all the earth. In the 
final working out of this men must reckon with the “ political 
activities of the Roman Catholic Church and those of Interna- 


tional Socialism.” 


In thus describing religious conditions existing in Belgium, we 
have touched on not a few of the conditions which exist in other 
countries. Turning to Italy, however, one almost hesitates to 
attempt to review or even study the conditions there. How ac- 
count for the unrest in the very home of Roman Catholicism? 
One answer lies in the fact that vast numbers of Christian 
Protestants have invaded this Land of Art and natural beauty. 
And while many have been careless in their effort to show to 
Italy something better than Romanism, still others have carried 
light and life with them. The Y. M. C. A. movement in Rome 
has had a wonderful influence, and when recently that noble man 
of God, Mr. John R. Mott, met in Rome representative young 
men from all over Europe, it was indeed a significant gathering. 
The youth of Italy are impressed by these things. The great 
Methodist denomination has a college and school in Rome, and it 
is telling in its benign work of carrying a pure Christian teaching 
to young and old, whose eyes are beginning to be opened to what 
constitutes genuine Christian training, teaching, and living. The 
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Rev. Dr. Robertson of the Scotch Presbyterian Church in Venice 
is the writer’s authority for the statement that vast numbers of 
the merchants of Venice are only formally related to the Roman 
Church. They even obey the letter of the law by sending a proxy 
to confession. Some of us know by experience how evidently 
the spirit of commercialism has crept into that Church, and that by 
the payment of a sufficient sum privileges otherwise unobtainable 
are made available. Nor is this written in any censorious spirit 
or to reveal weaknesses in any other faith, but the rather that we 
may try and account for the defection from a Church which has 
it in jurisdiction and keeping to bring about certain great sweep- 
ing changes which, while radical, would strengthen the Church 
and immensely bless humanity. One day this will come. 

Prof. Harnack, who is now Dean of the Theological Faculty 
at Berlin, in his History of Dogma (vit, 119) tells us that 
the Reformed Theology is essentially the theology of Calvin, who 
has been called the Thomas Aquinas of the Reformed Church, 
for he was the first to give to the Romanic Reform movement its 
form, its force, and its attitude. Austria is ready for another 
Calvin or Luther. And yet the signs point to a most wholesome 
corrective influence within the ranks of the Romish Church itself. 


We are next to study the character of the Austrian movement. 
In an article by Professor Clemen of Halle, we learn that the 


6] 


“Free from Rome” movement in Austria was, in 1900, only in 
its beginnings, and might have been mistaken for an essentially 
political movement by those who did not know it more exactly. 
No one can deny but that there is involved a new reformation. 
It is obvious, however, that the Germans of Austria, among whom 
principalfy the movement sprang up and spread, seek to defend at 
the same time their nationality against the Slavs and their ally, the 
Roman Church, which endeavor the people will surely be the last 
to take amiss. But the religious movement is strictly distinctive 
from these national conflicts. The Protestant deputies of the 
German Radical party declared solemnly at Bodenbach in Bo- 
hemia, on January 27, 1901, that they did not wish an amalgama- 
tion of the religious “ Free from Rome” movement with politics, 
adding that the latter are but transient, while the gospel is eternal. 
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The Protestant services everywhere indicate a real religious inter- 
est seldom to be found in the old Protestant countries. “ We 
have joined the new faith out of our innermost conviction,” said 
Dr. Eisenkolb, the leader of the Protestant Bohemians, on Febru- 
ary 23, 1901, in Parliament. “ We do not want to disappoint our 
new faith, and have therefore taken the Catechism in hand. After 
along space of time, we have again learned to pray. We have 
opened our inmost being to the Christian truth, and our heart 
belongs now to Jesus Christ the Saviour.” When in spite of 
such evidence, the ultramontane or Jesuit newspapers of Austria 
and abroad still maintain that “ Free from Rome” means “ Free 
from God” or “ Free from Austria,” nobody acquainted with his- 
tory will be astonished. It is merely the usual policy of Rome. 
Although the Protestant Church of Austria, which consists of the 
combined Lutheran and Reformed parishes, stands under the con- 
trol of a Church Synod, revised and appointed not long ago by 
the Austrian emperor himself, and though it receives a small 
yearly subvention from the Austrian Empire, it should, in a proper 
way, have the right to manage independently its own ecclesiastical 
concerns. In many cases the treatment of the Protestant minis- 
ters has been most severe. Some ministers have been refused 
naturalization. Their letters are opened by the police force, their 
newspapers confiscated, their meetings prohibited. They have 
even tormented the converts to Protestantism in every conceivable 
way, and have sometimes resorted to violence. In one instance, 
on September 22, 1901, they were stoned and assaulted with sticks, 
and obliged to escape to the Saxon frontier. Despite all this 
treatment, the movement is constantly extending. During the six- 
months of 1901, there were, in Bohemia, over 1,500 conversions, 
as against 870 conversions during the first six months of the pre- 
ceding year. In that year the number of conversions at Prague 
exceeded the first thousand, and at Innsbruck they are increasing 
monthly. Mission stations have been erected, and vicars ap- 
pointed throughout Austria. These were the figures for 1902. 
Since then the movement has spread with such remarkable rapid- 
ity that the number has reached over 30,000. “Should it continue, 
Austria will be, in a generation, perhaps not quite a Protestant 
country, but the Protestant population will at least be equal to the 
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Roman Catholic, and the power of Rome, which everywhere 
demoralizes people, will be broken there, too.” 

In addition to these statements, we have some impressions of 
eye witnesses furnished us. Among these is our own Dr. W. W, 
Atterbury of New York. In 1900, he visited Eastern Austria, and 
had ample opportunity of informing himself as to the development 
of this movement in at least three of the provinces, namely Carni- 
ola, Carinthia, and Styria. He found everywhere evidences of 
remarkable progress toward Protestantism. Among other facts 
resulting from this movement, men are deeply impressed with the 
manifest sense of freedom enjoyed by those who have recently 
become Protestants. In their new atmosphere they find that God 
alone is Lord of the conscience. They were buoyant in spirit, 
eager to inform others of what it meant to be emancipated from 
the thraldom of Jesuit rule. Failing to find a satisfying religion 
in the Church of Rome, they began to ask what is the nature of 
that faith for which, in the Reformation time, men had been will- 
ing to suffer banishment and death? In evangelical truth alone 
they found rest to their souls. We might multiply illustrations to 
show the truth of this. “ This whole great movement has now 
assumed such proportions that it must be wisely met and consid- 
ered. It has passed the experimental stage. It is now an assured 
fact. It will very naturally, and rightly so, receive the careful 
study it deserves.” 

Rome has at last sounded an official note of alarm against the 
Protestant movement which for the past four years has been agi- 
tating several provinces of the Austrian Empire, notably Bohemia. 

Till now their chief weapon has been ridicule and a persistent 
denial that any real “ Free from Rome ” movement existed. When 
the statement was made that 10,000 persons had left Rome they 
smiled. When the number of converts rose to 20,000 they laughed. 
When 30,000 were reported as lost to the fold their merriment 
knew no bounds. Now the chief Ultramontane organ in Bo- 
hemia admits that 37,000 persons have severed their connection 
with the Roman Church during the past four years. As a matter 
of fact the number exceeds 45,000, but the enemy is not yet ripe 
for this admission. 
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It is interesting to note that the Bohemian higher clergy admit 
that the movement can only be met by united and strenuous action 
on the part of Catholics. They admit that it is a movement pos- 
sessing great vitality and dangerous to the Church. But it is still 
more interesting to hear that “the leaders of the ‘Free from 
Rome’ movement are fully prepared for the coming onslaught, 
and fear nothing for their cause.” 

A most timely book has been published (1902) and written by 
Herr von Georg Loesche, Professor of Church History in the 
Evangelical Faculty at Vienna, entitled A History in Outline of 
Protestantism in Austria. In this book his dominant theme is 
“the attitude of the State toward Protestantism.” It is thus 
most wholesome and helpful to get a little clearer view of this 
whole Austrian movement, as we have tried to do in the foregoing 
facts, and as the readers of this book can likewise do at their 
leisure. This article does not permit use of more of his facts. 


We have now come to one of the most interesting and remark- 
able movements in modern times. The eyes of the world have 
been turned upon France. The Premier, M. Combes, has taken 
the central place on the stage of action. In a few brief months 
he, together with the Chamber of Deputies, has accomplished 
great things for which the future citizens of the French republic 
will rise up to call him blessed. MM. Waldeck-Rousseau has also 
been the faithful and persistent successor to Jules Ferry and to 
his illustrious predecessor, Gambetta. The former declares that 
“the Romish Church has trained one half of the French republic 
to manhood in such a manner that it cannot mix with other citi- 
zens as citizens. It raises an exclusive class which works to its 
own disadvantage and to the disadvantage of the State.” To 
remedy this Waldeck-Rousseau introduced the measure now 
known as “ The Associations Bill.” This was aimed at the reli- 
gious orders, associations, or societies. They had persistently 
abused their privileges by “ excessive interference ” with French 
politics. The Assumptionists and the Jesuits were the worst 
offenders. The great and splendid principle frequently defended 
in the debate was this, ‘‘ That the intrusion of the Church into the 
individual conscience must be fought against strenuously. Nei- 
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i) ther the State nor any other power, the Church included, has the Th 
right to penetrate into the individual conscience.” Here, then, Fr. 
| was a demand for liberty. Here, in a little different form, was far 
. the great principle for which America fought in the Revolution. wh 
} Here was the demand for freedom which is everywhere expand- we 
ing in the soul of man. What was it which made these orders a Wi 
menace to the best life of a Republic? Were they not made up of gel 
men who had surrendered their lives to discipline? Yes, but men Th 
who had also surrendered their liberty. Were they not earnest Mc 

and at times heroic? Yes, but not with the type of earnest heroism 

which this age demands. They are men still “ permeated by the 
medizeval spirit, whose ideals are in the past.’’ Their intolerance in 

is of the severest type. They keep the pupils in their schools from 
all touch with modern life and they are taught to hate free institu- ove 
tions. Their coffers are full, and money is power in such hands. lea 
Among their assets are great distilleries. Is it any wonder then aut 
that thoughtful students of national strength recognized these hin 
Orders as a foe to progress? So quickened was the public con- tha 
science, and so evident was the benefit to be gained by the republic for 
of France, that in March, 1904, the “ Law of Associations Bill” wr 
was passed by a vote of 303 to 220. This only opens the door for in 
yet wider reforms and larger progress. The opening chapters an 
have been written and the story as it develops will interest the un 
| world. The French people have not been deceived by the “ hol- Sa) 
low and rhetorical defense of the orders by M. de Mun and the req 
Pope of Rome.” toc 
Among the American writers who have made valued contribu- the 
tions to the literature on this subject is Professor J. C. Bracq of Ag 
Vassar College. He well knows the French people as well as the ent 
present conditions there. He assures us that the thought of today the 
is tending toward the idealistic as opposed to the philosophic ing 
materialism of the Second Empire. Religious problems are mv 
assuming their deserved place and relation to public life. “ Juda- | ref 
ism has become less racial and more religious.” Protestantism tio 
is increasingly alive to its duty and its opportunity. The writer the 

has the profoundest faith in the basic and thorough and timely 
work of the McAll Mission. Would that a Carnegie would endow “A 
this work. It would be a nation-making service to the world. Su 
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The Y. M. C. A. work has also accomplished mighty things for 
France, and every true American is proud of and grateful to the 
far-sighted liberality of Mr. James Stokes of New York city for 
what he has done and is still doing for this nation of France as 
well as other places, his latest being at St. Petersburg, Russia. 
We have made mention of the positive contributions of evan- 
gelical teaching being made to the upbuilding of the French ideals. 
There is just now in this country a most interesting worker in the 
McAll work at Paris. 


We next turn to the reform movement in the Romish Church 
in France. 

In January, 1904, it was my pleasure to entertain as my guest 
over his first Sabbath in America the Rev.. Merle D’Aubigné, a 
leader in the McAll work in France and the son of the noted 
author of the History of the Reformation. Ina conversation with 
him concerning religious conditions in France, I was glad to find 
that he confirmed many opinions hitherto held, and correctly in- 
formed me upon certain other questions. In an article by him, 
written in June, 1902, he refers to the crisis in the Romish Church 
in France. He reminds us of the tendency toward a more liberal 
and enlightened form of Christianity for France than is possible 
under Romish surveillance. ‘‘ The studies of the young clergy,” 
says the Bishop of Tarentaise, “are no longer in accord with the 
requirements of modern society.” ‘‘ The teaching generally given 
today to the future priests,” says Archbishop Mignot, “is both in 
the matter and the manner out of touch with the needs of the time.” 
Again, “ Our theology,” writes the Bishop of Chalons, “ needs an 
entire remodeling in many of its parts. It does not ring true to 
the ears and mind of the men of our day. Why persist in speak- 
ing to them as they did in the University of Salamanca? There 
must be in our teaching an indispensable transformation.” In 
teply to these questions from various bishops, one has no hesita- 
tion in asserting that the remedy lies in a return to the study of 
the Bible. 

“What will come of all this movement?” asks Dr. D’Aubigné. 
“Are we on the threshold of a new era for the Church in France? 
Surely we hail with joy every sign of a change, but we must be 
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prudent in our prophecies.” He says again that he is not very 
sanguine about the success of the proposed foundation in France 
of a National or Gallican Church, partly or entirely independent 
of Rome. All of us, however, know something of the practical 
results and the success achieved by the McAIl Mission in France 
during its twenty years of history. 

“Heretofore the difference between the Austrian and the 
French ‘ Free from Rome’ movements has been found in the fact 
that the Austrian was confined chiefly to the laity and the latter, 
i. e. the French, to the priesthood. Recent happenings, however, 
show that the French agitation is beginning to strike deep roots in 
the congregations also. A full discussion of the origin and char- 
acter of this propaganda, as published by the Siecle, shows that not 
only have more than one thousand priests severed their connection 
with the Romish Church of their birth, but that the people are 
beginning to follow their example. Especially have the provinces 
of Aubergne, Limousin, and Picarde become centers of the 
movement. In the department Put-de-Dome two years ago— 
1901 — two entire congregations became Protestant. Other Prov- 
inces are beginning to be aroused. Madranges, in the department 
Correze, has become entirely Protestant and other villages are 
ready to follow. The Bishop of Tulle sent his priest to preach 
against the impending change of faith, but they failed to stem the 
tide of the people. In a number of cases these emissaries were 
requested to deliver addresses and in some cases these ended with 
the establishment of a Protestant congregation. This was the 
case in Traignoe, the capital of the department, also in Pradines, 
in Gourdon, in Chamberet and St. Clement, and elsewhere. In 
the department of Correze alone, within a few months, no less 
than fifteen Catholic congregations went over to the Protestant 
faith, and among these were villages of several thousand inhabi- 
tants. In most cases this change is followed by revival of the 
material interests of the community also. Lectures on agricul- 
ture, economic, social, and political questions are held, and a new 
interest in life and life’s work is evinced.” 

“In the congregation of Madranges, which has now beet 
Protestant for two years, the results of the change in this line are 
seen by the fact that the harvest and crops are double what they 
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formerly were; and this fact has, according to the Siecle, had a 
wonderful influence on the surrounding communities. One of 
the interesting particulars which is now only becoming understood, 
is the fact that this Protestant movement among the Catholic 
clergy of France was directly caused by the superlative zeal and 
faith of the Catholic authorities on the occasion of the famous, 
or rather infamous, Leo Taxil swindle, when that clever trickster 
under the name of a mysterious Miss Diana Vaughn published 
reports of his pretended conferences with the devil and for many 
months deceived the very elect, the duped ones including prac- 
tically the whole of the Catholic clergy of France, up to the Car- 
dinal General Vicar. Then it was that especially the Abbe Car- 
bonnel protested loud and long against this superstition and non- 
sense, and on account of his frank criticisms of the Church’s 
methods and manners was driven out of the fold of the Church; 
then followed others by the score, including a number of abbés, 
and in 1903 the one thousand line had been passed, while the end 
is not reached. Revived Gallicanism is still a power among the 
younger Catholic clergy of France.” 

It is a source of great satisfaction to recall the fact that the 
American Board of Foreign Missions has done a great work for 
positive Gospel work, constructive and abiding, through Rev. 
Albert W. Clark of Prague, a graduate of Hartford Seminary, 
and other faithful workers. Let us take a new interest in them. 


In the light of the foregoing facts another thing is evident, 
viz.: If the young men who are leaving our universities and semi- 
naries to enter life as teachers, preachers, and Christian laymen, 
are to render the largest possible service to their fellow men in 
America and over the world, it must be to be and become con- 
versant with these great tides of thought and action which are set- 
ting in so strongly, not only in Papal Europe, but aggressively 
everywhere. It must not be the narrow, bigoted question as to 
a perpetual clash and clasm between Roman Catholicism vs. Pro- 
testantism, but rather that we must study the momentous move- 
ments in the light of a larger brotherhood of men, of a gradual 
Teconstruction of the Romish Church on the one hand and a more 
aggressive, intelligent, and broader campaign on the part of 
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Protestantism. This requires no new machinery or message, 
It does mean a deeper yearning for the Living God and for the 
Gospel of His Son; for a purer spiritual life everywhere; for 
Biblical preaching by sound, broad, reverent scholarship. It must 
have a more unqualified outpouring of the gold and silver of the 
Christian business world. It must recognize, foster, and heartily 
sustain the existing agencies for bringing light and life to these 
sections : viz.: the McAll Association of France; the Waldensian 
Church in Italy; the Methodist Episcopal Church and Scotch 
Presbyterian and Church of England in Rome; the Congrega- 
tional work, through our own honored Rev. Dr. Albert W. 
Clark of Prague, Austria, who, perhaps more than any other, 
has been a pioneer in this movement. Indeed Protestant forces 
are at work all over Europe. Then, too, the great eye-opening 
influence in foreign lands of American and English Christian 
travelers, is a part of God’s own agency for bringing in larger 
blessings and liberty to any who are shut up to superstition 
and bigotry. I believe those magnificent cathedrals of Europe 
will one day be given over to the worship of the Triune God, in all 
purity, simplicity, and sincerity. God speed the day, and give 
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each one of us a share in its coming. 
Epwarpb HunttinG Rupp. 


The Burgess Parsonage, Dedham, Mass. 
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Book Reviews 


Book fievievs, 


BEARDSLEE’S TEACHER-TRAINING. 


Among the many problems in the Sunday-school field the most 
important is that of teacher-training. This solved, all others are 
easy. To the crying question of the day, “ How improve the Sun- 
day-school ? ” the first answer is, Train the teachers. Put with this 
the universally acknowledged fact that Jesus Christ was the 
greatést teacher who has ever lived. What follows? That the 
most vital part of the training of the Sunday-school teacher 
should be sought through companionship with Jesus. To lead 
to such companionship is the aim of Professor Beardslee’s book. 

The plan is clearly expressed in the sub-title, “ Studies of 
Christ in the act of teaching as a means of learning how to teach.” 


Thirty-two passages from the gospels are selected which present 


Christ in the act of teaching. Each one of these is treated as a 
unit. The main purpose is to show just how Christ taught and 
why he taught as he did. Closely accompanying this is the 
setting forth of the mental and spiritual condition of those 
whom he taught and also the clear exhibition of what he taught. 
Then the teaching traits which are manifest in this process are 
clearly noted. All this is done in such a way that the reader 
must be thinking with Christ and observing his work as he 
teaches. Eight closing studies treat of Christ’s general teaching 
traits, each study being based upon a summarizing of all that 
has gone before. 

The merits of this work are manifold. The choice of pas- 
sages and the selection of themes are very apt. The thought 
is deep as well as broad. The method of presentation manifests 
striking unity, clearness, and progression. Interest and thought 
are marvelously stimulated and directed along central lines to 
the most profitable results. The scholarship is of the highest 
kind — that which grips the truth. The analysis of the elements 
and methods in Jesus’ teaching is masterly. Above all, the book 
is filled with a spiritual power which brings the teacher at once 
into fuller companionship with the Master, both in spirit and in 
method. It is safe to say that there is not in existence another 

Teacher-Training with the Master. Studies of Christ inthe Act of Teaching asa 


means of Learning How to Teach, By Clark S. Beardslee, D.D., Professor in Hartford 
Theological Seminary. Philadelphia: Sunday-School Times Co., 1903, pp. 178. 50 cts. 
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book which so vividly and fully and forcibly sets forth Jesus as 
the Great Teacher. Here is a model, and a model which is not 
likely to be surpassed. 

Let any teacher make the honest endeavor, with the aid of this 
book, to see Jesus in his teaching acts and to think with him, 
and the result will be surprising. Here is virility of thought 
and spirit which challenges the teacher to do his best. Here 
is skill in teaching which makes plain and inviting the path io 
improvement. Flere are depths to sound, for him who wishes, 
profound enough to tax all his powers. On every page appear 
both the profit and the power which the writer himself has gained 
from a companionship with the Master Teacher like that to which 
he invites others. No teacher can even read this book without 
a quickening and strengthening of all his powers. He who gives 
to it earnest and long-continued study will find every hour and 
every effort repaid tenfold. 

EDWARD H. KNIGHT, 


BRASTOW’S REPRESENTATIVE PREACHERS. 


It is a notable fact that any literature upon the preaching of 
great preachers is scarce; good literature very scarce. There is 
abundance of biography in this category, and most charming 
and inspiring reading it is. But homiletic estimates of preachers, 
or anything like books of critical worth, are rare. We have some 
good general histories of preaching like those of Hoppin and 

sroadus and Pattison and Ker; we have monographs like Tay- 
lor’s on Scotch preaching, or Trumbull’s ‘‘ French Preachers ” or 
Brown’s * Puritan Divines ” or Addison’s ‘‘ Clergy in American 
Life and Letters; ” we have chatty books on Personalities in the 
Ministry like the volumes of Paxton Hood and Dean Ramsay, 
and brief sketches of eloquent preachers like those of Waterbury 
and Davies and Osgood and Jamieson. Some few elaborate 
critiques may be found scattered through the “ Real Encyelo- 
paedie.”” We make these few scattered references to emphasize 
the unusual significance of a recent book: for none of these 
others undertakes so fully and so well what lies before us in Pro- 
fessor Brastow’s most valuable work which has just been issued. 
It stands almost by itself as a book, built upon the largest and 
finest lines of sermonic criticism. It serves admirably as a sup- 
plement to any treatise on homiletics: but it is far more than that. 
It is a fine piece of literary work, which charms in the reading, 





Representative Modern Preachers, by Professor Lewis Orsmond Brastow, D.D, 
Yale Divinity School. New York: The Macmillan Co., pp. 423. $t.50. 
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and is designed to reach others than the mere student class. 
Both in constructive arrangement and in literary form it suggests 
that the man who has taught the men to whom he dedicates his 
book is himself a master of the art, which he knows how to turn 
into authorship. The book is certainly the finest and most valu- 
able collection of homiletic criticisms anywhere available. 
Professor Brastow aims in this volume to present to us 
“Representative Modern Preachers.” The representative char- 
acter of his effort prescribes his choice and perhaps will account 
for our surprise in the absence of some names we should like to 
see, and the inclusion of some others. But he evidently has in 
mind to bring out types of variety. The rubrics of choice are 
homiletical rather than theological or personal ; for we see that his 
estimates are sometimes con amore, and sometimes are the con- 
scious effort to appreciate the homiletic contribution of men 
whom he might not perhaps have chosen if his own predilection 
were the determining canon of judgment. The catholic and 
scientific quality of the book is enhanced by this determining 
factor in his selection. We have but to name the subjects of 
discussion to perceive this: Schleiermacher, Robertson, Beecher, 
Bushnell, Brooks, Newman, Mozley, Guthrie, Spurgeon. Here 
you have predominantly different sermonic types, and within 
these limits, here you have catholic ranges of theological content 
very notable. The author cannot, or does not care to, disguise 
his theological sympathies; but he is not intent upon any theo- 
logical discussion. He aims to appreciate the content of the 
message in order to study the vehicle of its presentation, and in 
order to discover the motive of the preacher. A first impression 
of the book is that perhaps the theologian in the author is as much 
emphasized as the homiletic critic: for certainly his ability to 
analyze and estimate content of thought and dogmatic position 
is noteworthy. Anyone who has read the author’s essay on Pro- 
fessor Harris of Yale is not surprised at the sympathy and 
acuteness of theological analysis disclosed in this volume. But 
while as a matter of proportion we do not think his study of 
content is always in just perspective of space with his homi- 
letic estimate of method, yet it would have been impossible to 
interpret the preacher as he does without this study, or to illus- 
trate his method apart from his point of view. The same may 
be said of his discussion of personality and character. The 
most distinctive contribution of the book, and the popular demand 
in the book, is for the preponderating emphasis of the homiletic 
estimate. We say this with some jealousy for departmental 
emphasis; but this judgment of ours may be provincial. Cer- 
tainly for general reading, and for all-around estimate and for 
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a compendium of criteria which go to determine great preaching, 
Dr. Brastow’s proportions are admirable. The author’s freedom 
from the bias of his particular chair is seen in his ability to see 
greatness of preaching where the homiletic canons are violated, 
as they often are in Mozley and Guthrie, and to a considerable 
degree in Newman. 

The absence of unfavorable criticism in the book is notice- 
able; sometimes perhaps to the slight disadvantage of his judg- 
ment. And yet this reflects one noticeable effort of this book —. 
to get at the elements of a recognized power, though despite easy- 
going and captious criticism which might have been made from 
the homiletic department. Still we cannot resist expressing the 
feeling that the author might have made, for example, a more 
searching criticism of Mozley’s famous sermon on Reversal of 
Human Judgment (as a sermon) without suppressing the ad- 
miration all feel for it as a magnificent and inspiring range of 
thought. It is heresy, the writer knows, to dissent in the least 
from the consensus of judgment as to the greatness of this sermon. 

The author possesses a style of marked grace and clearness, 
and shows at times graphic power of a high quality. He has 
fine command of the short sentence structure without suffering 
thereby for lack of consecutiveness of thought. Neither in style 
nor in structure are his essays monotonous, being admirably 
adapted to the personality under discussion. He has fine pas- 
sages of extended criticism, and some equally notable character- 
izations in briefer form, as e. g. his half-page delineation of 
Spurgeon (p. 383). His analysis of the Oxford Movement is 
particularly interesting. We wish he had more fully extended 
his illustrations from the sermons whose qualities he depicts. It 
would have obviated an occasional ex-cathedra tone. We are 
especially indebted to him for his chapter on Schleiermacher, 
whose fame as a theologian has obscured his greatness as a 
preacher. We are glad he chose Guthrie for a chapter, whose 
peculiar power is so little understood. We consider this chapter 
among the most fascinating in the volume. We feel especially 
indebted to the author for what is perhaps his most elaborate 
homiletic discussion — that upon Robertson. It is a fact that 
very little has been written about a man whom everyone accepts 
as the prince of preachers. Perhaps if Stopford Brooke's Life 
had not been so good others might have written more. 

Was it because he is still living that Dr. Brastow does not 
include Maclaren in this gallery? We have not been able to find 
in reading the book, or even in the index, any reference to him. 
This is the more surprising as he often refers to others for illus- 
tration and comparison besides those he is discussing. 
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This volume is a fine illustration of the fact that preaching 
isa many sided thing; that it uses different vehicles of oratorical 
power ; that there are varied emphases and motives and methods 
to which the Word of Life lends itself in the hands of Repre- 
sentative Modern Preachers. 

ALEXANDER ROSS MERRIAM. 





Everything from the pen of the lamented Dr. A. B. Davidson should 
fnd a warm welcome from students of the Old Testament. His sober 
judgment, reverent spirit, sound scholarship and independence made him 
one of those rare men from whom all may learn much that is true and 
helpful. It is therefore with great pleasure that we note the publication 
of a number of his lectures on Old Testament Prophecy. This was, we 
understand, the field of Old Testament study in which Dr. Davidson was 
most interested. The volume now before us presents only an incomplete 
discussion. It is neither a commentary on the prophetical books, nor is 
it a full exposition of the prophetic theology. It may be described as a 
discussion of the principles and more important aspects of Old Testament 
Prophecy. Even when so considered it must be admitted that some points 
of a comprehensive treatment of the subject are passed by. In the nature 
of the case this could not be avoided. Such points are, however, those of 
lesser importance, and their absence detracts little from the great value of 
this work, which, it may be said with safety, is the best book on its subject 
that has yet been written. Its excellence lies chiefly in its rich suggestive- 
ness. It raises more questions, perhaps, than it answers, but the whole 
treatment is nevertheless progressive, wholesome, refreshing. Behind the 
masterly style of the carefully-worded, often polished, sentences we feel 
the presence of an earnest, searching mind endeavoring to reach the truth. 
Sometimes he refuses to affirm that he has reached his conclusion, but we 
are not thereby left in uncomfortable perplexity. His leadings have 
brought us on the way toward the light and for this we are thankful. 
(Scribner, pp. ix, 507. $3.50 net.) E. E. N. 


The chief objection to the book is its method of treating the Epistles. 
This method is neither the ecclesiastical one, in which testimony is gath- 
ered from the patristic writings to prove the document’s canonicity, nor is 
it the theological one, in which evidence is gathered both from without and 
within the writing to show its Apostolic origin and authority, nor is it yet 
the critical one, in which the present problems affecting the documents are 
discussed on the basis of a purely historical investigation. The book is, 
strictly speaking, not an introduction. It is in general little more than an 
exegetical résumé of the document’s contents with passing judgments on 
various points of interest as they emerge —and all of this enveloped in 
the, folds of what is at times a literary and at times even a homiletical 
treatment of the material. 

In this perhaps lies the strength of the book’s interest to the reader, 
but also the weakness of its interest to the student. In the chapter on 
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Galatians twenty-six pages are given to a review of the Judaistic cop. 
troversy in Paul’s mission fields and to an analysis of Paul’s defense in 
the Epistle against the Judaistic position, while less than two pages suffice 
for a discussion of the critical question of the Epistle’s date and its conse- 
quent relation to the other members of the Hauptbriefe group. The four- 
teen pages of the chapter on II Corinthians are all of them devoted to an 
exposition of the contents of the Epistles, while a footnote contains all the 
reference which the author makes to the problem of the letter’s composite 
character. Over one hundred pages are given to Romans, within which 


space there are a bare dozen pages which treat the great critical discus-- 


sions of the origin and composition of the Church, the Apostle’s motive in 
writing the letter, and the genuineness of the last two chapters — discus- 
sions which are to be expected in an introduction and lie at the foundation 
of any appreciative treatment of the Epistle’s contents. 

In justice to the author, however, it should be said that this criticism 
of the book must be modified when we come to its latter portion. In the 
treatment of the Captivity Epistles more attention is given to critical ques- 
tions. Especially is a relatively large space devoted to the criticism of 
Ephesians, although a fuller acquaintance with the literature covering the 
problem of the Epistle’s destination would have brought the author to 
clearer views. By far the best critical work in the book is the closing 
chapter on the Pastorals. Here there is a clear presentation of the modern 
criticism of the Epistles, with an elaborate discussion of the points which 
they involve and conclusions which, while positive, bear the mark of schol- 
arly caution, though at times there is a lack of the best arguments which 
an inductive study of the Epistles should have shown. 

The author has produced a book in many respects most readable, but 
we seriously question whether he is justified in such a combination of ex- 
pository and critical methods as to result in what is neither an introduction 
to his material nor an exposition of it. (Imported by Scribner, pp. x, 508. 
$3.50.) M. W. J. 


\ new lance in Old Testament criticism is that of W. Moller, a young 
German scholar whose work, Are the Critics Right, is directed particularly 
against one wing of the modern critical school. The author was once con- 
vinced that the Graff-Wellhausen hypothesis was correct. Further study, 
however, opened his mind to its many weak points until he was forced to 
believe that the old view of the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuchal legis- 
lation was nearer the truth. The subject upon which his attention is 
focused is the legal material in the Pentateuch. Modern criticism, how- 
ever, discusses this material in connection with the larger subject of the 
literary composition of the Hexateuch, and no one can deal fairly with 
modern criticism who passes by in complete silence the question of the 
various documents of the Hexateuch. That Mr. Mdller has done this only 
weakens his case. Such a method enables him to ignore many important 
and troublesome facts, but also fails to carry conviction (or else is mis- 
leading) to the reader. Another peculiar fact about this book is that its 
author recommends his readers to study the critical works of Baudissin, 
Dillmann, and Klostermann, no one of whom supports his contention. The 
writer of today who sets out to prove that the Book of the Covenant, Deu- 
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teronomy, and the Priestly Code are one and all essentially from Moses has 
a very formidable task on his hands. It cannot be accomplished by the 
convenient “either this or that” mode of argument. The problem is alto- 
gether too complex for any such short and easy way to its solution. Mr. 
Moller brings forward a great many acute and in themselves valuable ob- 
servations against the validity of the reasons assigned by such critics as 
Wellhausen, Kautzsch, and others of the same school for their particular 
conclusions regarding the date and origin of D. and PC. Now Wellhausen’s 
views as to the dates and origin of Deuceronomy and the Priest’s Code 
may be right or wrong. If they are wrong there are still a number of other 
suppositions open besides the old view that Moses wrote both of these codes. 
This fact, with all that it implies, seems to have been quite overlooked by 
Mr. Moller. Nevertheless, for the service he has indeed rendered in show- 
ing the vulnerable points in the more extreme claims and positions of much 
current Old Testament criticism every one should be grateful to the author. 
But a critique of criticism is not a constructive presentation of Old Testa- 
ment religious history. The English translation is the work of C. H. Irwin, 
M.A. (Revell, pp. 220. $1.00 net.) E. E. N. 


It is good to place among our books Koenig’s The Bible and Babylon, 
in a translation of its ninth edition. The book contains a brief sketch of 
the course of modern discovery in the field of Babylonian archaeology, 
with some hints, as to the comparative value of the finds. The essay deals 
mainly with the famous address of Delitzsch. He sharpens his discussion 
to the question whether Hebraism can claim anything “ essentially pecul- 
iar” in the development of ancient civilization, handling in order the 
Hebrew idea of the relation of God to the World, of Monotheism, of the 
name Jahveh, of God and History, and of A¢sthetics and Morals. (Bur- 
lington, lowa, German Literary Board, pp. 64. 40 cts. net.) €nS.% 


Since the radical work of Samuel Davidson and the ultra conservative 
volumes of Gloag, with the more neutral effort of Salmon, have practically 
retired from use there has been really but one contribution of any size to 
New Testament introduction from British scholarship, and this is Moffatt’s 
The Historical New Testament, which, to say the least, is free in its tone. 
This year, however, there has appeared an introductory work on The 
Pauline Epistles by R. D. Shaw, M.A., B.D., a minister of Edinburgh, 
which is quite generous in its contents, though it is rather restricted in its 
contribution to introductory science. 

The plan of the book is a simple one. A brief preliminary note of 
about a dozen pages gives an outline review of Paul’s literary work, with 
an estimate of its leading characteristics, and this is followed by a discus- 
sion of the Epistles in their chronological order with but three or four 
excursus on suggested topics interspersed. 

A lofty theme, surely, is handled by Prof. G. L. Robinson of McCor- 
mick Seminary in a brief essay on The Biblical Doctrine of Holiness. He 
treats in order the older Semitic idea, the Thorah, the Prophets, the 
Psalms, and the New Testament, arguing that to place the Thorah after 
the Prophets would reverse the true ethical evolution. At the same time 
he has to acknowledge in the Law a sentiment as ethically lofty and pure 
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as can be found in any later thought; and in a Prophet, as late as Ezekiel, 
the prominent appearance of features as external as any in Leviticus. His 
final definition is a swirl of heterogeneous elements, as usual. This comes 
from sticking in mere texts and failing to find the very roots of the very 
life of the moral ideas of the Biblical writers, ¢. g., in Isaiah and Ezekiel 
and John. (The Winona Publishing Co., pp. 38. 25 cts. net.) CS. Bi 


Mediaeval England has now been reached in the Story of the Nations, 
The limits placed by the author, Mary Bateson, are necessarily arbitrary 
and include the period from the Conquest to the reign of Edward III, 
This book fulfills the purpose of the series, in giving us some insight into 
the social history of the period rather than the political affairs. It is a 
description of the everyday life of the people in the school, church, monas- 
tery, on the farm and in the city. The work is interestingly written and 
tells us just what we would like to know about the people. It is richly 
illustrated with pictures which illumine the text. (Putnam, pp. 448 
$1.50.) Cc. M.G 


Mr. William Pitt MacVey, in The Genius of Methodism, endeavors to 
explain and interpret the history of the Methodist movement from a socio- 
logical standpoint. He is the first writer, so far as we are aware, who has 
ever attempted to view Methodism in just this way. A firm believer in 
its principles and in the applicability “of those principles to the ever- 
changing needs of society, he has made it his aim not so much to record 
facts as to point out the hidden forces which gave rise to them. While we 
can hardly commend it as a particularly able piece of work, we feel con- 
fident that the reader will find it full of profitable suggestions. (Eaton 
and Mains, pp. 326. $1.00.) Sas: 


The Great Awakening of 1740, by Rev. F. L. Chapell, is a little volume, 
the contents of which was originally prepared and given as a series of 
lectures. It is, or rather, purports to be, a historical study of that most 
important religious movement of the eighteenth century. The author 
treats his theme in a very simple and unpretentious manner, and nowhere 
does he assume the air of the learned. Consequently our respect for him 
suffers little from the discovery that his work appears to lack entirely the 
marks of scholarship. The treatment is not only uncritical; it is fairly 
credulous. Satan is early introduced in all seriousness into the narrative, 
and continues to the end to play his part as really as does Whitefield, 
Edwards, Wesley, and the others. At times the reader almost feels that 
the “ Magnalia” is before him. (American Baptist Pub. Society, pp. 144. 
75 cts. net.) S,/S: 

A Brief History of the First Church of Plymouth (Mass.), by the 
minister, Rev. John Cuckson, is a book far more deserving of the attention 
of the general reader than is the average book of its kind. The history of 
the church of the Pilgrims is a matter of national rather than parish in- 
terest, for, as the author truly says, the story of the Pilgrims “has become 
the treasured heritage of all congregations founded upon freedom and self- 
government.” In order that the story might be told in fewest words the 
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author has strictly confined himself to the most important items, adhering 
closely to those of an ecclesiastical nature. The general history of Ply- 
mouth Colony he has left untouched. Commendable forbearance is shown 
where reference is made to the unhappy controversy between the First 
Church and its evangelical neighbor and offshoot, The Church and Society 
of the Pilgrimage. (Geo. H. Ellis Co., pp. xvi, 118. $1.00.) Sas 


The only fault which we can fairly find with Miss Lucy M. J. Garnett’s 
Turkish Life in Town and Country is that it is not at least four times as 
long. In its 336 small, large-type pages it endeavors to cover Turkish life, 
inside and out, of all classes, in city and in country, in Europe and Asia, 
religious, secular, monastic, educated, uneducated, and to draw in as well 
the Albanians, the Macedonian nationalities, the Armenians, the Hebrews, 
the Nomads, and, as knot in end of the string, the brigands. What is done 
is carefully and accurately done, but within such limits very little can be 
done. Many will gain from this book for the first time a true idea of what 
the Turks in ordinary life really are, but we have not yet got that final 
treatise on the manners and customs of the modern Turks which will take 
its place beside Lane’s classical book on the Egyptians. Its couriers come 
by squadrons; it comes not to the gate. (Putnam, pp. x, 336.) 


It is a good augury of the ultimate solution of the evident problems 
connected with the largest of our new island possessions that such a book 
as Dr. Arthur J. Brown’s New Era in the Philippines has been conceived 
and published. It is a study by one of the Secretaries of the Presbyterian 
Board of Missions, made on the spot, and with painstaking care, by a 
competent observer whose purpose is clearly of the noblest sort. The first 
ten chapters of the book are historical and descriptive of the island group, 
its population and its economic conditions. The remaining nineteen chap- 
ters discuss the status of Roman Catholicism in the islands, the demand 
for Protestantism and its peculiar opportunities, the missionary beginnings 
that have already been made, and the prospects and considerations as to 
the future that are apparent. Dr. Brown’s qualifications for what he has 
undertaken to set forth seem to be excellent. He is broad in view, judi- 
cial and fair in judgment, sane and sensible in opinion, and statesmanlike 
in purpose. His book is well systematized and is extremely well expressed. 
Whatever be one’s attitude toward the process of events through which 
the Philippines came under the care of the United States, such a study as 
this of what we shall do with them must commend itself for its constructive 
and Christian spirit. The usefulness of the book is increased by good 
illustrations, an index, and a fair map. (Revell, pp. 314. $1.25 net.) 

W. S. P. 


The present controversy between the free traders and protectionists in 
England has led to the reproduction of Byles’ almost forgotten Sophisms 
of Free Trade and Popular Political Economy. This was a work of some 
influence half a century ago, when the author was nearly alone in advo- 
cacy of protection in England. It advocates the position taken by Mr. 
Chamberlain and his protectionist associates, and some of his predictions, 
in case England persisted in her isolated free trade policy, have been 
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strikingly fulfilled in the displacement of England by Germany and the 
United States. It contains the usual protection arguments and some that 
have been long since given up, like the home market fallacy. The work is 
edited by W. S. Lilly and C. S. Devas, who give copious notes at the end 
of each chapter, pointing out the errors in Bayles’ views and the applica- 
tion of his teachings to present day problems in England. (John Lane, 
pp. 425. $1.25.) C. 2G 


Wordworth’s Christian Socialism in England is a history of the move- 
ment, especially in the Episcopal Church, from the times of Maurice and 
Kingsley to the present. Socialism is used in a much broader sense than 
the present scientific one. Maurice defines it as meaning céoperation 
instead of competition. It is used here as the opposite of individualism 
without necessarily meaning state ownership of the means of production, 
In the socialism of Maurice and the present Christian socialists the funda- 
mental principle is the claim that Christian law is the ultimate authority 
to rule in social practice. This work gives a good account of the earlier 
and later social movements and the close connection which the Oxford 
movement had with them. This connection is especially close with the 
Guild of St. Matthew. The most important social movement at present in 
the English Church is the Christian Union, which this work treats quite 
fully. There are excellent bibliographies of the earlier and later move- 
ments. (Imported by Scribner, pp. 208. $1.00.) Cc. M. G 


Dr. George M. Boynton has placed our churches under obligation by 
the publication of his little volume, The Congregational Vay. There 
have been changes since Dr. Dexter’s handbook was published in 1880, 
and they are noticed in this book. It is not so polemic in its tone, and 
represents more fully a Congregational way which would be acceptable 
both East and West. It is a book which will answer many questions about 
Congregational customs and methods of procedure, and should be in 
every Congregational minister's library. It will take the place as a book 
of reference which was formerly held by Dr. Dexter’s. This might be 
used to advantage by a pastor who wished to interest his people in their 
church. It would make them more intelligent and therefore more devoted 
Congregationalists. (Pilgrim Press, pp. 221. 75 cts. net.) C. M. G. 


The Genesis of American Anti-Missionism is the rather inapt title of a 
little book by the Rev. B. H. Carroll, D.D., which, on perusal, is found to 
be a somewhat exhaustive study of the anti-missionary crusade that was 
waged so successfully among the Baptist churches of the South during the 
third and fourth decades of the last century. In order to explain the 
success of this strange anti-missionary propaganda, Dr. Carroll has gone 
quite fully into the history and has made effective use of information 
gathered from many sources. Alexander Campbell’s contribution to the 
movement is brought out strongly. Friends of missions, and students of 
American church history, will rejoice together that new light has been 
thrown upon this subject. (Baptist Book Concern, pp. 229. $1.00.) 5S. & 


Doubtless the volume Dawn in the Dark Continent, by Dr. James 
Stewart, will take its place at the head of works on Africa. Mr. Noble’s 
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two volumes on the Redemption of Africa may dispute this place. Mr. 
Noble’s books are fuller of data and far more elaborate in history, but 
perhaps he has not digested his material so well, and might profitably con- 
dense his style. But the book before us covers most of the ground of The 
Redemption of Africa in a more succinct form. This book is the sixth in 
the series of Duff Missionary Lectures. Former lecturers on different 
fields have been Dr. Thomas Smith, Dr. Fleming Stevenson, Sir Monier 
Williams, Dr. A. T. Pierson, and Principal Lang. Mr. Stewart has pro- 
duced a book worthy of such a succession. No greater praise could be 
given it. The nine small but remarkably clear maps are the best and 
most luminous we have seen in any missionary volume. The bulk of the 
book takes up the work of the various church bodies in Europe and 
America. The political struggle for the continent, and the relative merits 
and demerits of Mohammedanism as a missionary religion are ably dis- 
cussed. The future of Africa and the African is discussed with good 
judgment. His opinions on African problems are not always so optimistic 
as Mr. Noble’s, but he strikes some strong notes of hope. He makes a 
plea for a “Missionary Year Book of the Societies of Christendom” 
similar to “ The Statesman’s Year Book” now in its fortieth year. The 
book has fine tables of statistical summary of Protestant missions in 
Africa. One regrettable feature of the book is the absence of a general 
bibliography or of special bibliography of the fields or problems discussed. 
Even footnotes to books are rare. In these days of research it is a great 
pity not to furnish the reader such help as a well selected list of books 
furnishes. Such references, however, can be abundantly found in Mr. 
Noble’s book. (Revell, pp. 400. $2.00.) A. R. M. 


Mr. Samuel J. Verner’s book on Pioneering in Central Africa is not a 
distinctively missionary volume. The author is in sympathy with Chris- 
tian missions, as shown in his preface and throughout the volume, but he 
writes as a traveler rather than as a missionary. The author brings out 
in fuller detail than usual the story of native life. He writes with a 
graphic pen and brings together a large mass of material regarding the 
physical development of the country, the folklore, the native arts and 
industries, etc. He has an interesting chapter on the Pygmies. He has 
his eye open to the humorous side of his adventures. His book is very 
entertaining in places. He interests us frequently in individual natives. 
The book has more than usual value, both in felicity of style and in valua- 
ble information. The area of his travels is confined to Central Africa. 
(Presbyterian Committee of Pub., pp. 500. $2.00.) A. R. M. 


In his recent Gifford lectures the master of Balliol has given us a 
scholarly and penetrative study of the Evolution of Theology in the Greck 
Philosophers. Such a work has long been needed, and few possess the 
qualifications of Dr. Edward Caird in the fields both of philosophy and 
teligion. As we would naturally expect, the subject is not regarded as 
purely historical, but as having profound bearing on the position of the- 
ology today. In the introductory chapter he discusses the nature of the- 
ology and its relation to religion. “Theology is religion brought to 
self-consciousness.” He admits the danger of over-emphasis of the intel- 
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lectual, and points out that this was one of the faults of Greek philosophy, 
Reason is, however, necessary to growth and cannot be avoided without 
danger, yet the conflict between reason and faith is never absolute, since 
an underlying unity alone makes the conflict possible. Here we see Dr. 
Caird’s Hegelianism deftly applied. Passing on to the main contents of 
the lectures we would call attention to the full treatment of the principal 
philosophers. The first volume is given to Plato and Aristotle, the second 
to the Stoics, Philo and Plotinus. ‘“ Plato was the first philosopher who 
grasped the idea that lies at the root of all religion and made it the center 
of his whole view of the universe.” His great contribution is his idealism. 
His synthesis because of the condition of the science of his day was too 
hasty and abstract. Thus he could not escape a dualism. The phenomenal 
world in space and time is “undivine and unreal because it is only a re- 
flection of the divine intelligence.” With Aristotle this dualism increases, 
and with it the tendency to exalt the intellectual at the expense of the 
practical, thus preparing the way for Post-Aristotelianism. In its psy- 
chology, Stoicism marks a distinct advance on Plato and Aristotle. The 
will and reason are once more unified. Their ethics, however, tends to be 
ascetic. “The world is the best of all possible worlds and everything in 
it is a necessary evil,’ as Mr. Bradley epigrammatically puts it. With 
Neo-Platonism the flood tide of mysticism is reached. With full recogni- 
tion of Plotinus’ marvelous insight and depth it cannot but be admitted 
that on the whole “it is a movement towards a more abstract and not 
towards a fuller and more concrete view of things.” 

Perhaps the last chapter in the book, in which Dr. Caird makes the 
application to the development of Christian Theology, is the most inter- 
esting to the general reader. Neo-Platonism “tended to break the unity 
of life and thought which Christianity sought to establish,” yet withal it 
prevented a too “facile nonism.” It would be impossible in so short a 
review to do justice to the general character of the treatment, its succinct- 
ness and depth. Again and again we find the most illuminating analogies 
and comparisons. The whole field of philosophy is traversed to bring out 
in its full meaning each stage of development and show the inevitableness 
of the movement mediated by social and political conditions. Although 
many could not agree with the general viewpoint of the lectures, yet all 


would find it well worth careful study. (Macmillan, 2 vols. $4.25.) 
R. W. S. 


In Sabatier’s Religions of Authority and the Religion of the Spirit we 
are held by a masterly hand to the earnest study of a mighty theme. The 
work had to be published posthumously. Though imperfectly finished, it 
is plainly, in Sabatier’s own estimate, an undertaking of surpassing mean- 
ing and worth. It is clearly born and nurtured in the travail and atmos- 
phere of sharp polemics, though the author’s temper is deeply pacific. One 
is conscious that a strong and jealous opponent stands over against about 
every page. Through the first third of the treatment this watchful antag- 
onist is the Romanist; through the second third it is the confessional 
Protestant; through the final third it is the anxious defender of the 
historic and objective value of the Bible and Christ. In all three discus- 
sions the blows of the author are delivered with studied carefulness, with 
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a perfect deliberation, and with immense force. It is clear everywhere 
that the writer has studied and thought earnestly and long. One is most 
impressed with this in the closing third. But the author declares that the 
earlier sections cost him most. 

The handling of the evolution of the Romish dogma and priesthood, 

while at first glance seeming peculiarly easy and smooth, is really brilliant. 
It will have to stand as the classic statement of the Protestant critique of 
the characteristically Papal claim. The treatment of the Protestant dogma 
(of Authority) is not so finished. The trouble lies in the fact that Saba- 
tier is himself a Protestant of the Protestants, and that he must ultimately 
commend what he continually condemns. The weakness and the power 
of Protestantism are intermixed. This condition no one seems able as yet 
to conquer. But the struggle of Sabatier is nobly undertaken, though 
obviously provisional. The trouble seems to be that the great Protestant 
endeavor is in all its great stages more composite than a work of sharp 
criticism likes to allow. It makes the phrases tell more effectively, if only 
the contrasts glare. This appears in various ways. The most dangerous 
is in the continual effort to characterize and define the great storehouse 
and arsenal and inspiration of Protestantism of whatever hue, viz., the 
Bible. To make his own Protestantism stand up against all other Prot- 
estantisms, while all Protestantisms alike draw nourishment from the 
Bible, there ensue divergent interpretations. Sabatier wants his Protest- 
antism to be purely spiritual. So he must show the Biblical basis of 
the other Protestantisms to be external. Hence he charges, not merely 
against his foe, but against the Bible itself, by means of a gross literalism 
and downright libel on nobly spiritual men, an untold amount of unspiritual 
teaching. This is an old story. It has been tried for centuries. No 
writer carries it through with any consistency. After all these ages the 
Bible has yet to be handled honestly. 

But Sabatier’s motive and aim are superb. His point of view is mas- 
terly. Some day someone will accept his thesis and develop it, not in 
negatives, but affirmatively. Then we shall have a synthesis of History 
and Psychology in the realm of Religion, in which the Prophet Isaiah and 
the Apostle John, each in his proper setting and each with his peculiar 
message, shall be seen and owned to reflect and report the grace and truth 
of the very Christ, the Imcarnate and Eternal Son of God. 

It is of very peculiar interest to con the closing third of this work, 
remembering that it is the now sainted head of the so-called “ Paris 
School” and the great protagonist for so-called “symbolofideism” who is 
speaking. His spirit and contention are grand. It is a manly and well- 
pondered defense of free and vital religion. The full history of the 
debate is most illuminating. Barely an allusion to it all comes to the sur- 
face. But deep and powerful currents are battling and surging about 
every paragraph he writes. And here the trouble is the same. He uses 
too many ill-advised negatives. His convictions took shape in polemics. 
There is a larger synthesis than he allows. And it is all wrapped in his 
own choicest treasure, Psychology. Even here he is half blind. He can 
only say man becomes religious —a phrase that is more than half a nega- 
tive. Let him only say man is religious and his thesis will take wings and 
May—5 
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gain instantly a much needed poise and sweep. Then, his other treasure 
in his boasted method — History — will be the handmaid of all his work, 
All really turns on his faulty Psychology. Here he is everlastingly at odds 
with himself. He has yet to gain from the Bible itself the real clue to his 
task. But in his close friend and colaborer Menegoz this noble movement 
will still struggle on. May he and his colleagues soon learn to strike 
hands with those against whom they now cross swords. Then there may 
be good hope that the Eternal Truth appealing to us out of the life of 
the Christ of Messianic Writ is at once the seat of all Authority and the 
source of perfect Liberty. (McClure, Phillips & Co., pp. xxxii, 410. $3.59 
net.) CS 


It is hard enough for an individual to know himself, but it is yet more 
difficult for an age to attain such knowledge. And it is as true of an age 
as of an individual that when it finds itself “ self-conscious” it means that 
it does not really know itself. Like the lad outgrowing his knickerbockers, 
or the good woman in Mother Goose, it suddenly wakes to self-conscious- 
ness with the cry “ Lawk-a-mercy on us, can this be 1?” Now it is in- 
tensely true that our age has been painfully self-conscious and proportion- 
ally uncertain as to its own precise nature. Historians are telling us what 
we were yesterday, and prophets and dreamers of every stripe have in- 
formed us what we are to be tomorrow, and there are not lacking those 
who, in the true spirit which the hobbledehoy often manifests, have de- 
clared that our age is the whole thing. Such a book as Professor A. C. 
Armstrong’s on Transitional Eras in Fhought is a refreshing proof that 
the age has reached a stage when it can talk without having its voice 
crack. In the light of a synthesis of the characteristics of different trans- 
itional ages in the development of the thought of western civilization, he 
has analyzed with rare skill and sketched with a fine insight the traits 
and the problems of the age in which we live. He has showed the bearings 
of the solutions proposed on the social, moral, and religious, as well as 
the intellectual, concerns of life. He has made manifest how in an age of 
destruction and skepticism there appear the elements that are to prove 
serviceable for a new construction and a sound faith. The book thus em- 
bodies a sort of philosophy of culture while avoiding the error of running 
history into an a priori philosophical mold. Though the basis of the work 
is historical one feels all the time that the discussion is close to the heart 
of modern problems. There is nothing remote and coolly informing about 
it, though there is abundant information in it. It seems rather to mark 
the road which an earnest spirit has followed in securing to head and heart 
rational poise in a swirling age. The chapter on The Appeal to Faith, for 
example, should be of the greatest service to any thoughtful man who is 
seeking a true harmony between head and heart. 

The book throughout is remarkable for its fine insight into history, its 
keen discriminations, its admirably poised judgment. ‘The enormous mass 
of material is handled with a facile ease, and the conclusions show a steady 
deliberation that gives a sense of great power. In it one sees the age pass 
ing from the “self-conscious” stage to that higher consciousness of the 
self as the means for realizing positive, constructive ideals. 
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Hartford men will be glad to know that the substance of Chapters III, 
IV, and V were delivered to the Seminary as lectures two years ago, and 
that the major part of Chapter V was printed in the Recorp. 

It would be unjust to close a notice of this excellent book without 
reference to the admirable index which makes its rich material thoroughly 
accessible. (Macmillan, pp. xii, 347. $2.00). Aecb: 


As long ago as 1887 Prof. Francis R. Beattie of the Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary of Kentucky, while still a pastor in Ontario, Canada, 
and connected with Knox College, Toronto, had in preparation a work 
covering the whole ground of Apologetics. After this considerable period 
of deliberation, and we doubt not painstaking labor, the first of the three 
volumes of his treatise on Apologetics has appeared. We congratulate the 
author on his self-restraint and on the character of the work which he now 
puts forth. It has been the fate of contributions to the science of Apolo- 
getics made by those speaking the English tongue that they have almost 
always been in the form of published lectures or brief manuals. There 
are almost no works in English whose author has deliberately set to him- 
self the task of relating the science of Apologetics to the other disciplines 
of Theological Encyclopaedia and of presenting in systematic form his 
material. This Dr. Beattie has undertaken and for it he deserves high 
praise. Moreover, his execution of his task shows an assimilation, grasp, 
and orderly arrangement of material which is excellent. He states his 
conclusions and the grounds on which they rest with an admirable temper 
and judgment which call forth the reader’s respect even where they do not 
command his assent. 

The first three chapters covering the Scope, the Definition, and the 
Encyclopaedic Place and Method of Apologetics immediately command 
attention as providing a treatment of a topic which is all too rarely touched 
in English apologetic discussion. The first thing that strikes the reader 
is the gaps in the Literature heading these chapters. For example, no 
teference is made to Lemme’s fine article in the last edition of the Real- 
encyclopaedie fiir Protestantische Theologie or to Christlieb’s article in 
the second edition of the same work or to Heubner’s very full discussion 
in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopaedie. Similarly, while Cave’s * Introduc- 
tion” is mentioned, Hagenbach’s is omitted. Nor is any mention made 
of Kibel’s singularly interesting and individual presentation which first 
appeared in Zo6ckler’s Handbuch and was afterwards printed by itself. 
These could hardly have been omitted for lack of space in such a sump- 
tuous work, nor because the references are intended for those who read 
English only, for longer lists are elsewhere given, and here is presented 
quite a row of German writers on apologetics, among whom, by the way, 
is included Planck, whose significance in the field of Apologetics is due 
not to any “treatise on Apologetics,” but to the few pages on Apologetics 
in his Etnleitung. The whole discussion of this section of the work looks 
a little as if the author were not thoroughly at home with his German 
authorities. We trust the impression is a wrong one, because the only 
really significant discussion of this part of his theme is in German. 

We cannot agree with our author's definition of the task of Apologetics, 
hor are we able to see how it is possible for him, conceiving it to be what 
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he does, to place it as an introductory discipline in his encyclopaedic 
arrangement; and he himself is evidently conscious of this last difficulty, 
3ut it must be said that considering the task he set to himself he has 
addressed himself to it in this volume well. He makes three main divisions 
of apologetics — philosophical or fundamental, historical, practical. He 
gives no satisfactory theoretical warrant for the third division, but may in 
practice be able in his third volume to make clear its validity. The present 
volume concerns itself with the first division and is a discussion of what is 
commonly, and not altogether felicitously, denominated Theism. We wish 
again to bear testimony to the skill, precision, and candor with which he 
presents the views of others and upholds his own conservative position. 
One secures through it, from the author’s standpoint, an admirable view of 
the whole range of the discussion. The literature with which he heads his 
chapters, except as already criticised, is excellently selected with reference 
to his very conservative position; each chapter has its table of contents, and 
there is an excellent index, making the book serviceable for continuous 
reading, as a guide for further study, and for frequent reference. 

Again we would. congratulate Dr. Beattie on having with patient de- 
liberation set himself to the task of presenting a systematic and consistent 
treatise on Apologetics and on having begun it so well. (Presb. Com. of 
Publication, pp. 605. $2.00 net.) A. EG, 





Prof. William North Rice of Wesleyan University has given us in his 
Christian Faith in an Age of Science an exceedingly interesting volume. 
He tells us that in it he has “sought only to define a modus vivendi which 
may secure peacesbetween the two realms while surveys along their frontier 
are in progress” (p. 411). In order to attain this result he divides his 
treatise into three parts, the first dealing with the History of Scientific 
Discoveries which have Affected Religious Beliefs; the second presenting 
the Status of Certain Doctrines in an Age of Science; and the third giving 
the General Status of Christian Evidences. The first occupies 275 pages, 
the second 105, and the third 20 pages, and the value of the parts is directly 
proportional to their extent. Dr. Rice is a Christian geologist, and we 
are happy to add he is not a fossilized Christian. His faith is warm, living, 
positive. While his discussion is throughout patient, temperate, and ob- 
jective, it manifests, none the less, something of the charm of an auto- 
biography. One feels as if it might almost have borne the title “How I 
am able to be at the same time a man of science and a Christian man.” It 
also makes very clear one of the chief forces that have been at work to 
lead men of today to find the seat of Christian authority, not in a doctrine 
of the inerrancy of mechanically inspired Scripture, but in the reality of 
Jesus Christ. We have never anywhere seen presented with such clear- 
ness of view and sympathetic appreciation of both sides of the question, 
the history of that movement of thought so often miscalled “ The Conflict 
of Science and Religion.” The real point at issue is kept clearly in view 
from beginning to end and the premises and conclusions of the argument 
are kept distinct with most unusual logical fidelity. 

The second part will also be helpful to many. The author upholds the 
free personality of God and man and reconciles the certainty of the divine 
activity and the contingency of human choice in the good Methodist way 
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of the appeal to the divine omniscience. He holds to a monistic parallelism 
in accordance with which the universe is the eternal unfolding of the 
immanent activity of God. In Respect to Special Providences, Miracles, 
and Prayer he would uphold the legitimacy of a belief in the two former, 
and in the efficacy of the last, on the ground of human ignorance as to the 
ultimate basis of the divine mode of activity; though holding that ulti- 
mately, with wider knowledge, prayer will become simply the expressed 
spiritual attitude of submission. Specific miracles, especially the Resur- 
rection of Christ, and specific answers to prayer, especially for spiritual 
benefits, doubtless occur, but not through any variability in the plan of 
God, but in accordance with his prevision and will. The profounder philo- 
sophical and historical questions that at present are vexing many minds 
are hardly touched. The last chapter is chiefly a fine reassertion of the 
essential and ultimately invulnerable significance of Jesus Christ as the 
center of Christian Faith and Christian Evidences. Coming as it does 
from a man of science, the work will prove of great value to many in the 
clarification of conceptions and in relating personal faith to scientific fact, 
and especially in its clear view of what science is doing and what it cannot 
do. (Armstrong, pp. xii, 425. $1.50 net.) A EG 


There are two tendencies observable in the writings of most men who 
defend Christianity today. The one is to attempt a restatement of what the 
Christian faith is, in order to defend it the more effectively. The other 
is a tendency to criticise the Church, for the same end, in order to recall 
the true ideal of the Church of Christ and to insist that Christianity shall 
be tested by that ideal and by the failures of men to realize it. The book 
entitled Christ by S. D. McConnell, D.D., LL.D., gives us a good example 
of both tendencies. The author is burdened with the widespread neglect of 
Christianity, indifference to its authority, ignorance of its blessings. In 
order to meet the situation he seeks first to expose and denounce the errors 
of ordinary evangelicalism, especially in its doctrine of atonement — “ the 
Christ of bloody Hebrew-pagan cult” (p. 22). For all this Dr. McConnell 
would substitute the categories of biology. Christ, the incarnate Son of 
God, is life and communicates eternal life to the race of mankind. His is 
the kingdom of life. The phraseology here is, he says, “not metaphoric 
but precious” (p. 93). ~The belief in the incarnation is based on Christ’s 
own words in the Fourth Gospel. The creative and vague Christology of 
the first disciples is recognized and its fuller development in Paul’s writings 
is accepted. It is to Paul, indeed, that “we owe the Christ of Christen- 
dom” (p. 116). In the second place our author describes the faults and 
failures of the divided and worldly-minded Church of Christ in order to 
elucidate the position that the mission and only principle of its organization 
is the full recognition and enforcement of the great law of love. In the 
Christian “his will to live” is “subordinated to his will to love.’ With 
Dr. McConnell’s positive and constructive theses few will care to quarrel. 
They are true, and undoubtedly contain a valuable message to our own day. 
They have a central and vital place in the reconciliation of the faith and 
practice of the Church today. But his denials are too sweeping, and sup- 
ported with such violent and exaggerated statements, that they render his 
own clarity of vision open to suspicion. His attempt to banish a doctrine 
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of atonement from the scope of Christian faith and experience is in vain. 
And calling it bad names does not help but hinders his own cause. It js 
amusing to find how indignant such a writer is with those who attempt to 
restate the doctrine of atonement. He wishes to pin us down to his own 
blind interpretation of the crude theories of former generations. He resents 
the very idea of evolution here. An atonement is, for him, blood paid toa 
“ Shylock justice” and it is nothing more. But the book is vigorous, pas- 
sionately earnest, true in its positive affirmations, limited by its notion 
that “life” and “love” are the terms which exhaust the meaning of Chris- 
tianity and the truth of the Church. After all we do need “blood” and 
“righteousness,” “wrath” and “mercy,” “repentance” and “ pardon.” 
These also are necessary if “life” and “love” are not to become thin ab- 
stractions, remote from the hard actualities of our concrete experience and 
relation, both towards God and towards men. (Macmillan, pp. 232. $1.25 
net. ) W. D. M. 





“In the modern mind there is, as I believe, much which falls in with 
the Atonement, and prepares a welcome for it; but much also which creates 
prejudice against it, and makes it as possible still as in the first century to 
speak of the ‘ offense of the Cross.’” That is the theme of Professor James 
Denney’s last book, entitled The Atonement and the Modern Mind. The 
book consists of only three chapters, but they cover a good deal of ground 
in a rapid and suggestive manner. They may be taken as supplementing the 
earlier volume, “ The Death of Christ,” in which the explanations of the 
writers of the New Testament were set forth in so masterly and courageous 
a manner. Not that Dr. Denney is ready yet to give us a fully developed 
theory of the atonement. He reasserts what seems to him the central fact, 
that on the Cross of Christ God condemned sin in such a manner and with 
such a purpose as at once to disclose that, and to reveal His love for man. 
Manifestly there are in this bare statement several distinct and primary 
problems. For example, it presupposes that there is some connection be- 
tween sin and death (pp. 90-107). This is a difficult subject, for science 
makes it clear that death was in the world before sin; and yet the experi- 
ence of death has become for man somehow interlaced with the experience 
of sin. Dr. Denney’s discussion is too brief to be convincing. So, again, 
the act of condemning sin is a judicial act, and so appears to involve the 
idea of the atonement in a non-ethical, forensic atmosphere which is very 
repulsive. With this notion our author deals very effectively (pp. 67-79). 
Accused of teaching a “forensic” or “legal” or “ judicial” doctrine of 
atonement, he says: ‘“ There is nothing which I should wish to reprobate 
more whole-heartedly than the conception which is expressed in these 
words” (p. 69). And the true meaning of “law” in personal relations is 
partially expounded. But to say that the “law of God” in Paul’s gospel had 
“nothing in it which can be characterized as ‘legal,’ ‘judicial,’ or ‘forensic, ” 
is going too far. It would be better to elucidate the ethical element which 
underlies and really supports all forensic procedure. Statute law is not in 
a different universe from ethical law or even from natural law. The word 
“law ” stands for something which pervades all spheres. Hence the con- 
demnation of sin may be at once judicial and ethical. It may have taken 
place through the natural process or experience of a certain moral com 
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sciousness, and yet be capable of partial illustration, even through the 
analogies of statute law and forensic procedure. In the last chapter Dr. 
Denney attacks somewhat sharply a certain type of theory which would 
emphasize the connection of Christ with the race in such a manner as to 
make Him its representative in all that He does and suffers. For this 
view, “the death of Christ presents itself less as an act which Christ does 
for the race than as an act which the race does in Christ.” This has been 
called a “ mystical view.” Whether mystical or not, our author does not 
seem to do it justice. It is a hard saying that “The only union it [the 
N. T.] knows is a moral one.” False contrasts are running round these 
phrases, those confusing spirits whom Dr. Denney describes elsewhere, 
and who have their revenge here. A book that discusses these great sub- 
jects with the earnestness, the power, the vivacity, and the deep faith in 
evangelic Christianity which Dr. Denney displays in every page cannot but 
reward every thoughtful reader. (Armstrong. $1.00 net.) W. D. M. 


Prof. Stalker has published seven characteristic homilies in a very 
attractive book, The Seven Cardinal Virtues. All is entirely familiar to 
us all. But it is all good food, prepared by a sterling Christian with an 
eye to healthy nurture. One keeps wondering when scholars will see the 
vast superiority of the Biblical scheme and theory of life, as shown in its 
very vitals, in their statement of the fundamental virtues. Surely this 
mongrel method of joining Paul and Plato is anything but true mastery, 
however hoarily antique. (Am. Tract Society, pp. 125. 75 cts.) Cs. B. 


It is a pleasure to refer to the little volume by Dr. Gerhardus Vos on 
The Teaching of Jesus Concerning the Kingdom of God and the Church, 
one of a series in course of publication by the American Tract Society 
upon The Teachings of Jesus. This volume is synthetic wholly in its 
method, and so wanting in the fundamental element of cogency. But as 
a synthesis of Jesus’ teachings upon The Kingdom it is most excellent, 
balanced, broad, well reasoned, really digested. It is written in full view 
of many conflicting opinions. But it faces them all with the fair, full 
strength of Christ’s well-ordered Messianic schemes. It honors the Lord’s 
kingliness and righteousness and mercy unitedly and alike, conceiving and 
presenting the whole simply and in a rich unison. (Am. Tract Society, 
PP. 203. 75 cts.) CG Sak 


The study of the Gospel miracles is of endless interest. It is a real 
pleasure to find so manly a handling of the matter as appears in The 
Finger of God by an English pastor, Rev. T. H. Wright. There is in all 
the book not a particle of vain pretense. It is wholly straightforward, 
feeling after main and undeniable essentials from first to last. One of 
the best features, at the same time lying within the easy ken of the plainest 
mind, is his disposition of his material. The miracles are classified, 
grouped according to their nature and affinities, and discussed accordingly. 
This saves the problems and comments from getting mixed. Another 
feature that stands up early in the book is the moral features of the mira- 
cles. Would that this plain and open characteristic of Christ’s “signs” 
might be valued at its true worth. The miracles of Jesus are not primarily 
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of atonement from the scope of Christian faith and experience is in yain, 
And calling it bad names does not help but hinders his own cause. It is 
amusing to find how indignant such a writer is with those who attempt to 
restate the doctrine of atonement. He wishes to pin us down to his own 
blind interpretation of the crude theories of former generations. He resents 
the very idea of evolution here. An atonement is, for him, blood paid to a 
“Shylock justice” and it is nothing more. But the book is vigorous, pas- 
sionately earnest, true in its positive affirmations, limited by its notion 
that ‘life’ and “ love” are the terms which exhaust the meaning of Chris- 
tianity and the truth of the Church. After all we do need “blood” and 
“righteousness,” “wrath” and “mercy,” “repentance” and “ pardon.” 
These also are necessary if “life” and “love” are not to become thin ab- 
stractions, remote from the hard actualities of our concrete experience and 
relation, both towards God and towards men. (Macmillan, pp. 232. $1.25 
net. ) W. D. M. 


“In the modern mind there is, as I believe, much which falls in with 
the Atonement, and prepares a welcome for it; but much also which creates 
prejudice against it, and makes it as possible still as in the first century to 
speak of the ‘offense of the Cross.’” That is the theme of Professor James 
Denney’s last book, entitled The Atonement and the Modern Mind. The 
book consists of only three chapters, but they cover a good deal of ground 
in a rapid and suggestive manner. They may be taken as supplementing the 
earlier volume, “ The Death of Christ,’ in which the explanations of the 
writers of the New Testament were set forth in so masterly and courageous 
a manner. Not that Dr. Denney is ready yet to give us a fully developed 
theory of the atonement. He reasserts what seems to him the central fact, 
that on the Cross of Christ God condemned sin in such a manner and with 
such a purpose as at once to disclose that, and to reveal His love for man. 
Manifestly there are in this bare statement several distinct and primary 
problems. For example, it presupposes that there is some connection be- 
tween sin and death (pp. 90-107). This is a difficult subject, for science 
makes it clear that death was in the world before sin; and yet the experi- 
ence of death has become for man somehow interlaced with the experience 
of sin. Dr. Denney’s discussion is too brief to be convincing. So, again, 
the act of condemning sin is a judicial act, and so appears to involve the 
idea of the atonement in a non-ethical, forensic atmosphere which is very 
repulsive. With this notion our author deals very effectively (pp. 67-79). 
Accused of teaching a “forensic” or “legal” or “ judicial” doctrine of 
atonement, he says: “There is nothing which I should wish to reprobate 
more whole-heartedly than the conception which is expressed in these 
words” (p. 69). And the true meaning of “law” in personal relations is 
partially expounded. But to say that the “law of God” in Paul’s gospel had 
“nothing in it which can be characterized as ‘ legal,’ ‘judicial,’ or ‘forensic,’” 
is going too far. It would be better to elucidate the ethical element which 
underlies and really supports all forensic procedure. Statute law is not in 
a different universe from ethical law or even from natural law. The word 
“law” stands for something which pervades all spheres. Hence the con- 
demnation of sin may be at once judicial and ethical. It may have taken 
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sciousness, and yet be capable of partial illustration, even through the 
analogies of statute law and forensic procedure. In the last chapter Dr. 
Denney attacks somewhat sharply a certain type of theory which would 
emphasize the connection of Christ with the race in such a manner as to 
make Him its representative in all that He does and suffers. For this 
view, “the death of Christ presents itself less as an act which Christ does 
for the race than as an act which the race does in Christ.” This has been 
called a “ mystical view.” Whether mystical or not, our author does not 
seem to do it justice. It is a hard saying that “The only union it [the 
N. T.] knows is a moral one.” False contrasts are running round these 
phrases, those confusing spirits whom Dr. Denney describes elsewhere, 
and who have their revenge here. A book that discusses these great sub- 
jects with the earnestness, the power, the vivacity, and the deep faith in 
evangelic Christianity which Dr. Denney displays in every page cannot but 
reward every thoughtful reader. (Armstrong. $1.00 net.) W. D. M. 


Prof. Stalker has published seven characteristic homilies in a very 
attractive book, The Seven Cardinal Virtues. All is entirely familiar to 
us all. But it is all good food, prepared by a sterling Christian with an 
eye to healthy nurture. One keeps wondering when scholars will see the 
vast superiority of the Biblical scheme and theory of life, as shown in its 
very vitals, in their statement of the fundamental virtues. Surely this 
mongrel method of joining Paul and Plato is anything but true mastery, 
however hoarily antique. (Am. Tract Society, pp. 125. 75 cts.) Cs. B 


It is a pleasure to refer to the little volume by Dr. Gerhardus Vos on 
The Teaching of Jesus Concerning the Kingdom of God and the Church, 
one of a series in course of publication by the American Tract Society 
upon The Teachings of Jesus. This volume is synthetic wholly in its 
method, and so wanting in the fundamental element of cogency. But as 
a synthesis of Jesus’ teachings upon The Kingdom it is most excellent, 
balanced, broad, well reasoned, really digested. It is written in full view 
of many conflicting opinions. But it faces them all with the fair, full 
strength of Christ’s well-ordered Messianic schemes. It honors the Lord’s 
kingliness and righteousness and mercy unitedly and alike, conceiving and 
presenting the whole simply and in a rich unison. (Am. Tract Society, 
Pp. 203. 75 cts.) & Si Be 


The study of the Gospel miracles is of endless interest. It is a real 
pleasure to find so manly a handling of the matter as appears in The 
Finger of God by an English pastor, Rev. T. H. Wright. There is in all 
the book not a particle of vain pretense. It is wholly straightforward, 
feeling after main and undeniable essentials from first to last. One of 
the best features, at the same time lying within the easy ken of the plainest 
mind, is his disposition of his material. The miracles are classified, 
grouped according to their nature and affinities, and discussed accordingly. 
This saves the problems and comments from getting mixed. Another 
feature that stands up early in the book is the moral features of the mira- 
cles. Would that this plain and open characteristic of Christ’s “signs ” 
might be valued at its true worth. The miracles of Jesus are not primarily 
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problems in Physics, any more than his sayings are mere samples of 
Phonetics. Some time, it is to be hoped, the much discounted Fourth 
Gospel interpretation of all this problem, as of all other great problems, 
will get fair heed. This volume is to be warmly commended to pastors, 
(Revell, pp. 201. $1.25 net.) C.Sak 


Rev. Dr. George H. Gould is remembered in Hartford with great re- 
spect and affection as the pastor of the First Church in Hartford from 
1864 for six years. Dr. George L. Walker once said of him that he had 
no superior in New England. The tributes to his eloquence and to the 
charm of his personality during his life and since his death in 1899 are 
widespread and abundant. Some of these may be found at the end of this 
volume. That a volume of his sermons is now put forth by. the Pilgrim 
Press will be a source of gratification. 

The remarkable fact about Dr. Gould is that he was recognized as one 
of the finest preachers of the Congregational Church, and yet that his only 
pastorate was at Hartford. He lived beyond his seventieth year and was 
almost a lifelong invalid. Except for one or two temporary engagements 
of a few years, most of his available time and strength were spent in occa- 
sional supplies. Unable to take up the cares of a pastorate, and in delicate 
health, he yet made himself one of the great men of our churches. The 
volume, In What Life Consists, gives ample reason for this power. 

In many respects it is one of the most notable volumes of sermons that 
has appeared of late years. It is notable for the strength of the Gospel he 
preached. He was a doctrinal preacher of fundamental truths, but he had 
the rare power of simplifying and concreting his doctrinal positions in a 
remarkable degree. He was a conservative thinker, who must have been 
tried by certain liberal tendencies of thought, and yet it is difficult to find 
a passage in which he spends time in controversy. His own positions are 
SO positive, and yet so pervaded with sweetness and light, that he has little 
inclination or time to argue disputed points. Dr. Gould was a great rhet- 
orician and some of his passages are as fine as can be found in homiletic 
literature, and yet the most notable thing about his sermons is the sim- 
plicity and directness of his practical aim to lodge his message. One feels 
that the conscience of the servant of God was always constraining the 
artist to clip the superfluous feathers from his rhetoric. But pruning and 
clarifying cannot rob his style of its great beauty and remarkable richness. 
As samples of Dr. Gould’s various moods we may specially commend the 
sermons on The Alabaster Box, Pitching One’s Tent toward Sodom, 
and God’s Part and our Part in Redemption. The first shows his great 
qualities of thought and thought expression. The second his trenchant 
ethical analysis. The third is one of the best samples of practical doc- 
trinal preaching one can find. Dr. Gould was much sought after for occa- 
sional addresses. A fine sample is published here in his address at the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Plymouth Church, Worcester. 

These sermons abound in one mannerism frequently exemplitied by 
others, but often overlooked in the heat of spoken discourse, the constant 
repetition of personal address “ My friends,” etc. It would be an effective 
way to cure oneself of this habit to read this volume and notice in print 
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how it may mar a sermon’s strength and beauty both. The selection of the 
th compiler is confined to twenty sermons, but the volume is a large one and 
S, a fine piece of presswork. (Pilgrim Press, pp. 386. $1.50.) A. R. M. 


Dr. A. B. Davidson, late professor of Hebrew in Edinburgh, is well 
known to scholars, especially students of the Old Testament. It will be a 
genuine pleasure to many to read this volume of his sermons, following an 
earlier book recently published. It is interesting to note that in Waiting 
upon God the sermons selected from the New Testament outnumber those 
from the Old, and that this Old Testament specialist is one of the most 
profoundly suggestive interpreters of the New. This volume is a splendid 
proof of what scholarship can do in opening up the practical treasures and 
spiritual riches of the Bible, while yet it lends itself in the hand of a 
master to the pliant literary form. The sermons are spiritually rich, wide 
and varied in range, subtle in analysis of character and motive, and dis- 
play a practical, open-eyed view of social duty. They are pervasively exe- 
getical, and yet not cumbrous. The style is not ornate, nor is it pedantic; 
it is clear and simple, yet dignified and impressive. They are a scholar’s 
sermons — but they are sermons, not lectures. They do not disclose re- 
markable oratorical gifts, but they show a deeply spiritual scholar, rich in 
the experiences of the heart as well as of the mind, and earnest in prac- 
tical desire to help men into deeper and larger views of truth. (Scribner, 


pp. 378. $2.50.) A. RM. 


It is needless to say much about a great preacher whom nearly every- 
body knows and regarding whom this generation has often spoken its 
meed of praise. Dr. Alexander MacLaren would be voted probably to be 
the greatest living preacher on either side of the sea. The last volume 
before us, After the Resurrection, deals with themes suggested by the time 
between the Resurrection and the Ascension. Part of the volume contains 
a few other sermons beside. It is safe to say that no other volume of ser- 
mons today holds so fruitful, so beautiful, so serious a discussion of the 
great themes of Eastertide as can be found in this last book from the hands 
of the great preacher. (American Tract Society, pp. 300. $1.25.) A. R. M. 


—-— ee 8 OF eS 


Henry Clay Trumbull was not a minister from the schools of theology. 
He tells us he never had any lessons on the best way of preparing a ser- 
mon. He was a layman ordained especially to be a chaplain during the 
war. There we all know he made himself a great name, because he was a 
great power. He was a warm friend of our Mr. Twichell of Hartford, 
who had a similar career and who is considered with Mr. Trumbull, when- 
ever we recall the two great chaplains of the Civil War. We wish some 
of our students might go to school to Mr. Trumbull to learn some things 
that the seminary does not always succeed in teaching them. If it had 
been attempted to teach him to plan his sermons he might not have 
planned them so well. The chief note of them all is their pertinence to 
the occasion. This volume is a fine proof of the problem origin of most 
sermons that are good for anything. They come out of life, out of an 
audience, out*of some concrete need of men, or phase of sin or duty or 
experience. Before every sermon in this book is a brief account of its 
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genesis: what called it out. Sometimes this preliminary note tells us also 
the subsequent history of that sermon, its adventures, a sort of homiletic 
biography. How much this adds to the interest of the address! We 
know the why of the sermon and so can better judge its sufficiency to meet 
the case. Although most of these sermons were written for soldiers in 
camp or in barracks, yet the author often preached them elsewhere, in col- 
leges and in churches. In this volume I recognize a sermon I heard years 
ago at Yale, which made a profound impression upon me, entitled Duty of 
being a Man. I recognized it by one story in it which I have remembered 
for over thirty years. One of these sermons, A Shoe Sermon, was 
preached by request later on, its fame having come out of the army. The 
simple genesis of it was the importance of the shoes of the soldier in his 
distinctive campaign work (Deut., 33:25). The titles of some of these 
soldier-student sermons are significant: A Shoe Sermon, A Sermon on 
Thirst, A Seed Sermon, Importance of a Head to a Soldier, Duty of 
Making the Past a Success, Trusting Better than Worrying, Rejoicing in 
Peace. 

Dr. Trumbull is eminently clear, simple, concrete, rich in personal 
anecdote, graphic in description, strongly ethical and practical, evangelistic 
in the most manly way. The feature of the special, soldier occasions which 
brought them forth, and the biographical story of the sermons, combine to 
make this volume very noteworthy. It comes from the press after Dr. 
Trumbull’s lamented death and is a welcome word from the noble man 
who seems to speak to us from the other side of “ Shoes and Rations for 
a Long March.” (Scribner, pp. 353. $1.50 net.) A. RM. 


The Bishop of Durham, who has a high reputation as a distinguished 
preacher, has shown us in From Sunday to Sunday how effective and rich 
in “ Short Measure” the sermon can be as a meditation. Dr. Peabody’s 
volumes on “Mornings and Afternoons” in the chapel at Harvard have 
shown the same thing. We hope many readers are familiar with these 
volumes of Dr. Peabody — for they are really marvels of condensation and 
rich suggestion in a few pages. This volume of Dr. Moule’s is along 
similar lines. He has fifty-two sermons within the compass of a volume. 
He sometimes lets the same passage serve for two or three Sundays, as 
The Emmaus Road, The First Easter Evening, The High Priestly Prayer, 
The Long Psalm, ete. The sermons often display in a marked degree the 
riches that a ripe scholar can derive from the etymology of the original. 
They are not so much sermons in the ordinary sense as short, spiritual 
meditations. They would serve a useful purpose for study on the part of 
those who would learn to prepare for brief utterance at vesper services, 
when one must gain time for a condensed and thoughtful message. (Arm- 


strong, pp. 302. $1.50.) A, R. M. 


This is a remarkable volume of sermons on The Enlargement of Life, 
coming from a comparatively young man, and shows great promise ol 
larger things. The sermons, with two exceptions, were preached by Mr. 
Theodore Lynch to the summer audience of Lenox, Mass., in the year 
1902. They are sermons which combine blended qualities of the essay 
and the conversation. They read well, which is not always the best cre- 
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dential of all effective speaking, for we have more time in reading to 
assimilate thought, and sermons to read do not need the careful economy 
of time and hearing strength that the spoken address demands. Much of 
the effectiveness to the ear of such discourses depends upon the manner of 
the speaker and the perspicuity of delivery. If we assume these as exist- 
ing in the speaker, these sermons would be as delightful to hear as to read. 

There is one suggested charm in these discourses for speech, their con- 
yersational manner. The preacher seems to take you into his confidence 
and appears to be speaking informally face to face. This is an unusual 
gift, but one which Mr. Lynch appears to possess in a marked degree. 
Without this simple manner his sermons would be hard to carry away, as 
they are full of thought, with little visible or audible reticulation. But 
they are, after all, so simple and familiar in their richness of thought and 
illustration, and so unified to,a fresh and striking theme, that one cannot 
forget their strong and suggestive object. 

He has the gift also of stating his theme in a remarkable way, e. g., 
The Growing of a Soul, Inviting the Best Things, Our Double Immor- 
tality, are examples of themes from familiar texts. In some of his ranges 
of thought and manner he reminds one of Dr. Munger. We hope he will 
grow to the dignity and amplitude of Dr. Munger’s style, yet let him not 
lose his simple conversational intimacy and earnestness. (Putnam, pp. 
188. $1.00 net.) A. R. M. 


Dr. David James Burrell in his Verilies of Jesus aims to show that our 
Lord emphasizes by this word “verily” some of the profoundest thoughts 
of his Gospel. The Apostles he tells us nowhere use the word, but Christ 
constantly employs it to enforce his truth. It occurs twenty-five times in 
the reduplicated form in John’s Gospel and fifty times in its single form 
in the Synoptists. The word is the “Amen” both in form and significance 
of the Hebrew word, which is often strengthened by the additional clause 
“T say unto you.” In the preface he claims that the word is attached to 
nearly all of the most fundamental facts of the Gospel and to the great 
truths of its teaching. The sermons are amplifications and illustrations of 
this claim as applied to such subjects as Regeneration, Conversion, Justifi- 
cation, Freedom, Immortality, Reward, Privilege and Responsibility, Faith 
and Prayer; to Christ’s claim of equality with God, His Mediatorship and 
His Second Advent; and to such practical graces as the Optimistic Spirit, 
the Use of Riches, the Motives of Giving, and Mutual Service. The chief 
contribution of the book lies in the skill and amplitude of the contention 
that Christ has so largely emphasized by this word his own judgment of 
the emphasis he would place. A study of the great truths which our Lord 
taught without the use of this word might modify somewhat the author’s 
view that Christ used the word designedly to signify his own emphasis, 
and yet, with allowance of this caution, the book is an excellent compen- 
dium of the emphasis which Jesus did place upon many of the funda- 
mental notes of His Evangel. (American Tract Society, pp. 187. $1.00.) 

A. R. M. 


Another book of Illustrations for Sermons! for those who care to, or 
need, to rely upon anyone's else compilations. Such books are not of much 
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use. An illustration as well as a thought that is good for use has an indi- 
viduality all its own. There is satisfaction also in gathering one’s own 
illustrations from reading and observation. The consciousness of getting 
it from some other’s notebook robs one of much satisfaction in using it, 
But this little book is not a cyclopaedia, with the stories indexed under 
captions, but simply Mr. Clarence E. Rice’s miscellany lent us to use under 
any theme of our own. It is, however, not so usable mechanically and 
hence better than some others available. Some of the illustrations are 
fresh and striking —but a great many are very familiar and have been 
heard by audiences since the birthday of the senior deacon. It is wise to 
look for the gray hairs in a good story. (Putnam, pp. 211. $1.00 net.) 
ALR. M. 


As one reads the Revival Addresses of Mr. Torrey he will be able to 
understand his hold upon his audiences. Théy are unreservedly Evangel- 
ical. Many could not follow him in his extreme conservatism — and yet 
must see the possible vantage if one can. They are purely evangelistic, 
He is aiming directly at the unrepentant. He spends no time upon the 
degenerate Christian. He is very simple in language and concrete and 
anecdotal in illustration. He makes a few points and makes them very 
clear. The sermons are short. He has Mr. Moody’s quality of empha- 
sizing that becoming a Christian “means business” and means it now. 
He preaches to the conscience. He hits hard. He does not hesitate to 
use the motive of fear. He does not forget love. He is pungent as he 
discusses The Refuges of Lies. He is plain, as when he takes the theme 
The Way of Salvation made as Plain as Day. Here and everywhere else 
he says one, two, three. If to be evangelistic in force demands obscuring 
of points and joints, how will we explain two so different evangelists as 
Morgan and Torrey? They both do it noticeably. He knows how to use 
a flank movement, as when he preaches on What it Costs Not to be a 
Christian. He exalts Christ, but it is Christ in his deepest utterances. 
He exalts the Scripture, but shows few chips of the workshop. His exe- 
gesis is not always scholarly, but he has almost no allegorizing of texts, 
and preaches from the plainest and most authoritative utterances. THtese 
sermons are among those he has been using of late with such marked re- 
sults in different parts of the world. A brief preface speaks of some 
results which have demanded the publication of the volume. (Revell, pp. 
271. $1.00.) A. R. M. 


The students of Haverford College were singularly privileged in having 
the opportunity of listening to Prof. Francis G. Peabody’s lectures on The 
Religion of an Educated Man. Dr. Peabody is himself such a potent and 
inspiring incarnation of his theme that he could hardly help making it 
live before his hearers, and now those who read the three lectures must 
also feel that there is no bar of separation between education and religion, 
and that the educated man realizes his own nature only through religion. 
There is a strength in the author’s presentation of the Message of Christ 
to the Scholar — both to his head and to his heart —that is most wit- 
ningly powerful. The obligation of knowledge to service and its real 
completion only in service could hardly be made more persuasive. And 
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yet excellent as is the result that is secured, we wish it might have been 
built up upon a less elusive paradox than the fundamental theme of the 
three lectures, that “religion is education and education is religion.” This 
is not one whit truer than its converse that religion is not education and 
education is not religion. It is only by an amazingly dexterous versatility 
in the author’s use of the word “is” that he obscures the logical fallacy 
of his identification. (Macmillan, pp. 89. $1.00 net.) As Es: Gi 





To those familiar with Mr. Bridgman’s talk from week to week in the 
“Congregationalist,’ this book needs no introduction, and yet it is a new 
book, for the author has recast the whole into a classification of topics 
and subtopics, which add much to the earlier value of the essays. More- 
over, he has been able by this method to arrange his topics with reference 
to the chronological development of a young person’s needs in the Chris- 
tian life. Only those who have been pastors realize how much such a book 
as this can help. It is the short, stimulating, practical handbook type of 
book that young people will read on such subjects. They do not want 
tracts and they will not read theological treatises. Books like this Steps 
Christward, books like some of Drummond’s or Munger’s “On the 
Threshold,” these have had and will have a large reading. Something 
that is simple and yet not thin; that explains clearly what it is to be a 
Christian; that does not gush about it, but tells something plain and 
manly regarding it; this young people of our day like. They like to hear 
a familiar story about somebody they might have known, but not all the 
time that sort of illustration. Give them something about a well known 
character in history, past or present, beyond their sphere. Now this little 
book comes from a man who strikes these clear and familiar notes and yet 
knows how to lead young people to higher levels. He knows evidently 
what young people need or else he realizes the needs they ought to have 
satisfied. He discusses The Start, The Foes, Helps by the Way, The Way- 
marks, The Reward, The Wayside Ministries, The Guide and the Goal. 
The writer, too, has learned the art of conversational writing. These are 
not merely essays, nor goody sermonettes, but talks — fresh, sometimes 
even racy, without losing dignity; and full of illustrations so familiar that 
one is not aware what deep truths are being taught until a more serious 
word is said. We trust this book will attract and hold others, as there is 
testimony to believe that the original articles in the “ Congregationalist ” 
interested a wide circle of earlier readers. (Pilgrim Press, op. 178. 75 cts. 
net. ) A. R. M. 

As a preacher through the printed page Robert FE. Speer is so well 
known as to require no eulogy. His recent study of A Young Man’s 
Questions is of the same high quality in clearness, judgment, and moral 
intensity as his other books. The questions considered are as to being a 
Christian, joining the church, religious activity, Sunday observance, com- 
panions, drinking, smoking, the theater, the use of money, betting, amuse- 
ments, the treatment of women, reading, and lifework. It cannot be 
doubted that the volume will be of great and lasting help to many inquir- 
ing souls. (Revell, pp. 223. $1.00 net.) W. S. P. 
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We have constant evidence of the fertility of thought and skill of pre- 
sentation of Amos R. Wells in all kinds of literary work. It has been a 
decided source of strength to the Christian Endeavor movement that so 
expert a writer was engaged in it. As fruits of Mr. Wells’ recent activity 
we have received a series of epigrammatic sermonettes called Help for 
the Tempted and a pamphlet collection of blessings for the table called 
Grace before Meat. The former is written out of much experience and 
reflection and abounds in earnest suggestions, while its unusual form leads 
the reader along with great persuasiveness. A useful feature is the prayer 
appended to the study of each kind of situation in which temptation js 
likely to be peculiarly strong. The collection of Graces is surprisingly 
extensive and exceedingly good. (Soc. of Christian Endeavor (1), pp. 
162.. 75 cts:; (2); pp: 70: 25) cts:) W. S. PB. 


Canon Newbolt by his books and lectures has secured a high place in 
the English Church. He has been especially fruitful in books of a pastoral 
quality characterized by a fine blending of practical wisdom and devo- 
tional spirit. His lectures on Pastoral Care entitled “Apostles of the 
Lord” are noteworthy, and “ Priestly Ideals” and “ Priestly Blemishes” 
are two books which pastors may well have in their libraries. The book 
before us is The Church Catechism in “ The Oxford Library of Practical 
Theology.” It is an elaborate discussion of the more important questions 
and answers of the catechism of the English Church, with some other 
matters of value in the training of catechumens. It seems worth while to 
call attention to the valuable range of religious literature published by 
Longmans, Green & Co. No publishing house in this country furnishes 
such means of keeping in touch with thought along religious lines among 
English Church scholars. It would pay our pastors to have sent to them 
the bulletins of this house. (Longmans, pp. 332. $1.40.) 


As a real contribution to the literature of public worship we welcome 
the revised edition of Rev. Edward Hungerford’s Common Order of 
Morning Worship, which is the successor to his American Book of Church 
Services, published several years ago. Mr. Hungerford has been a dili- 
gent student and thinker upon this subject, and he has put infinite pains 
into the elaboration of details. His main plan of the morning service is 
not far away from what is traditional in our churches, but he looks to the 
great enrichment of its parts, especially by the use of formulae of various 
kinds. He has brought together a large number of very useful prayers 
that can be inserted more or less at discretion. He has given due weight 
to the place of music, by indicating where it should be used and by furnish- 
ing some classified lists of hymns and anthems (the latter being also sup- 
plied in part by a supplementary volume). He has also wrought out a 
singularly good set of responsive readings, in the Revised Version and 
grouped under topics. The whole is issued in handy form. 

There is so much that is admirable in these efforts that one hesitates to 
raise the slightest objection. It is only fair to say, however, that there 1s 
room for doubt about Mr. Hungerford’s conviction that what our churches 
need is a substantially uniform plan of service, however much variation 
there may be in details. The utility of his book is diminished by a seeming 
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insistence on a certain sequence of parts. That this sequence is good does 
not make it the only one that may be desirable. Hence the wide use of 
the book as a congregational handbook is hindered, though it remains a 
most serviceable manual for pastors. It is just possible, also, that he is a 
trifle too ready to bring the Prayer Book forms into prominence. Doubt- 
less he would repudiate any such desire, but we cannot avoid the feeling 
that this emphasis is sufficient to detract from the usefulness of the book 
by arousing prejudice. This latter remark, however, has to do with the 
business success of the venture rather than with its essential value. We 
simply wonder whether it wouid not have been wiser if he had drawn his 
forms from a wider area than he seems to have done. (Green Mount 
Press, Burlington, Vt., pp. 76 and 180. 58 cts.) W. S. P. 


Rev. Wilbur F. Sheridan of Louisville, Ky., has given us a strong and 
breezy book entitled The Sunday Night Service, in which he pleads with 
great enthusiasm for emphasis upon the second service, and enters into 
considerable detail as to how to make it a success. He holds vigorously 
to the view that that service should be distinctly evangelistic in character, 
and that no other feature of church life, except the Sunday-school, is more 
important. He believes that aggressiveness is the test of church vitality 
as well as the nourisher of it. He does not hesitate to score ministers and 
churches that are content merely to hold their own or less. He has given 
much attention to methods of preaching for the purpose of securing con- 
versions, and presents a collection of topics that he and others have used 
with success. The book is not only marked by a sound and stirring spirit, 
but is written in an animated and often pungent style. While its imme- 
diate address is to Methodist ministers, it is worthy of the attention of 
many others. (Eaton & Mains, pp. 244. $1.00.) 


Among the many efforts to meet the needs of Sunday-schools, those 
appealing to the lower grades are most numerous. Of these, A Beginner’s 
Course in Bible Study well deserves respect. It aims to touch children 
under six years of age. It is permeated with a real religious spirit, simple- 
hearted and sane. Least of all is it rigid. Suggestions looking toward 
inventiveness and freedom in the teachers’ ways abound. And there are 
numerous welcome marks of fine ingenuity. Even the reading of the book, 
so often a cold and lifeless sort of process, is warming and quickening. 
Such a book, no easy thing to prepare, makes one thankful and hopeful. 
It could also serve fine ends in the home. (The Sunday-school Times Co., 


Philadelphia, 1903, pp. 182.) CoS5 Bh 


The versatility and the genuine artistic endowment of the late Maltbie 
D. Babcock of New York are attested afresh by an interesting set of 
Hymns and Carols, issued by his wife, containing twenty-six original 
tunes and about half as many original hymns. Both verse and music have 
not a little charm, and their grace and finish betoken a hand that had been 
carefully trained to unite simplicity with power. (Novello, Ewer & Co., 
PP. 37. $1.00.) W. S. P. 


A pedagogical book of the more constructive sort is a desideratum. 
There has been published in the last few years almost a library of books 
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embodying the data of theory and research by inductive, experiential, or 
questionnaire methods. This book of Dr. Haslett on the Pedagogical 
Bible School is an attempt to put much of this material to practical use in 
actual teaching. The book, however, gathers up, in a compendium of in- 
formation, the principles and results of study scattered through the books 
of recent years. So that one who reads this volume may have at his com- 
mand a great deal available, without wide reading. This is true of the 
earlier chapters on the history of religious instruction before and after the 
Sunday-school movement. A chapter is devoted to the various systems in 
the field today, including the Roman Catholic, the Unitarian, and the 
Mormon methods; also the systems of England, Germany, France, and 
other countries. ~The distinctively pedagogical and psychological theories 
of the newer contentions, outlines of periods, stages of growth, and devel- 
opment with special emphasis upon adolescence can here be found. To 
one who has read much in this literature there is little that is distinctively 
new, but one finds it better arranged and free from the chips of the work- 
shop so noticeable in other books. We begin to see in the hands of an 
expert teacher like Dr. Haslett the trend of these investigations in prac- 
tical fruitage. The earlier parts of the book are designed as preliminary 
to Part III, which deals with the Fitting of a Bible School Curriculum to 
the Pupil. Here we see that he accepts nearly all the principles of the new 
psychology, but he undertakes to suggest practical outlines of courses and 
a grading of Sunday-school work in a more elaborate scheme than has been 
undertaken hitherto. If one would see the enlarged and richer survey of 
the new prospectus he can better see it here than in any other book avail- 
able. But he will also realize how dominant is the note of education above 
didactic evangelization. He will note, too, how rigidly the new method 
fears for the child anything like indoctrination and how little room is 
allowed for the more intimate experiential and profounder knowledge of 
Christ until late adolescence. He seems to accept almost in toto the Re- 
capitulation Theory about all childhood, a position from which many will 
dissent even if other views are accepted. He gives the reasons for and 
against the use of a catechism, but his arguments against nearly double 
his points in its favor. Like many of his brethren, on this subject he 
seems to have studied few of the more recent compendiums of doctrine 
and duty for pastors’ classes, and to have forgotten to make an inductive 
study of the sort of teaching exemplified by those who use them. The 
béte noir of all these writers is the mere memorizing method, which they 
all assume to exist today as it did in the earlier eras. We suggest that 
they find out scientifically how pastors are grading and teaching, with or 
without manuals, the facts and truths of Scripture for the young. This 
book will furnish in the most compendious form both the theoretical and 
practical phases of the movement which is just now so occupying the 
thought of those who are reshaping our Sunday-school curriculum. The 
book supplies a Bibliography arranged alphabetically by authors. A topical 
arrangement would be of much greater utility. (Revell, pp. 383. $1.25 


net. ) A. R. M. 


None too many of us may dare to say we fully sense the awful gravity 
of our educational problems. We are prone to boast and: be complacent 
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about our system of public schools. But it is growing all too rapidly and 
painfully clear that a broadside exhibit of these same public schools can 
be all too truthfully made that will force any of us to turn away his face 
for very shame. This stands true whether the exhibit shows actual method 
or actual results. And all sorts of panaceas are in print. Here is one 
from the pen of one Alonzo T. Jones, The Place of the Bible in Educa- 
tion. Its motive is to take the viewpoint of the Bible as the point of de- 
parture in everything. An earnest inquirer will pass hastily very much 
that is crude and unformed in the book to Chapter XVI, where he will 
find quoted in full an extremely interesting and suggestive essay from the 
pen of Dr. Stephen Smith, read before the Medical Department of Syra- 
cuse University in 1902 and printed in the Medical Record January 3, 
1903. That one quotation makes the book worth printing and reading, 
though it is to be feared that many readers will have flung the book to the 
floor long before that chapter is reached. But the thesis of the book is 
solid. Education should proceed under moral motives by moral means to 
moral ends. It must “rely on the intense reality of the universal senti- 
ments to which Jesus appealed.” It must learn and train to think God’s 
thoughts after him. Two other most excellent quotations are generously 
made from recent studied utterances of President Eliot, both delivered in 
1902, one before the teachers of Connecticut and the other before the 
teachers of Rhode Island. (Pacific Press Pub. Co., Oakland, Cal., pp. 
246. 75 cts.) Cs S2-B 


Such a book as Baldwin’s Industrial and Social Education shows the 
vast difference between school methods in use a generation ago and now. 
It is an account of the work done at Hyannis, Mass., in attempting an 
application of modern pedagogical principles. Teachers in the lower 
grades will find the story of these experiments very suggestive and helpful, 
and those who are not teachers will find here an enlightening illustration 
of what the best of our school teachers are trying to do and the reasons 
for the work. Several chapters are given to manual training and school 
gardens, and these are made clearer by means of illustrations. This book 
is an evidence of the desire on the part of educators to make school life 
more natural. Country boys and girls are accustomed to use their eyes 
and hands in the ways suggested. Manual training and school gardens 
will bring into the cramped, contracted, and artificial lives of city children 
something of the contact with nature which has always characterized the 
best of our New England country homes. (Milton Bradley Co., pp. 147. 
$1.50. ) C. M. G. 


The Natural Way in Moral Training, by Patterson Du Bois, based, as 
it is, upon the modes of physical nurture, is a suggestive study for every- 
one who has anything to do with a child. All turns upon providing Atmos- 
phere, Light, Food, and Exercise, these four. To illustrate, using the first 
analogy of the four. In a child’s nature Feelings hold the primacy. These 
Feelings require space and air. To this all adults should have constant 
tespect. The Atmosphere of a child’s life is a giant agent in his nurture. 
To this thesis over a hundred pages are devoted. The fault of the discus- 
Sion is that despite its wearisome prolixity it is, after all, only a fragment. 

May —6 
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But it is a fine hint, though one is ever apt to stop and wonder why a 
matter so daily familiar to every sensible mother in Christendom needs so 
many reiterations. But there is good stimulus in the book. (Revell, pp. 
328. $1.25 net.) CSB 


Prof. Oscar Kuhns of Wesleyan University, in his new book, The 
Great Poets of Italy, has rearranged and largely increased the material 
which appeared in his previous volume dealing with this subject. The 
opening chapter explains the origins of Italian literature and is an illumi- 
nating introduction to the detailed study of Dante and his contemporaries 
which follows. Between the parts which treat individually of the more 
famous writers are connecting chapters on the literary history of the inter- 
vening periods, and the last chapter of the book is a sketch of the nine- 
teenth century developments. Thus a broad survey of Italian literature, 
from its origins to the present, is set forth, accompanied with detailed 
studies of the great representatives. Two of the nine chapters are devoted 
to Dante. There are twelve handsome illustrations, the frontispiece being 
a portrait of Lorenzo de Medici, from the painting by Giorgio Vasari in 
Uffizi Gallery, Florence. The printing and binding furnish a pleasing ex- 
ample of artistic bookmaking. (Houghton, Mifflin, pp. 359. $2.00 net.) 


It is generally understood that most of the great English poets owe 
much, both in spirit and in expression, to the Bible. Yet the full extent 
of the debt is surprising, and sometimes even astonishing, when the de- 
tailed evidence is collected. This is an interesting field of investigation, 
as is shown, for example, in Dr. Henry van Dyke’s study of Tennyson’s 
use of Scriptural thought and language. Mrs. Minnie Gresham Machen, 
in her volume, The Bible in Browning, has contributed another valuable 
piece of work in a similar line. The present undertaking has been con- 
fined chiefly to “The Ring and the Book,” and there is a list of extracts, 
of Scriptural character, filling more than half the book. It is plain that 
Browning not only read his Bible, but was on familiar terms with the whole 
of it. In this one poem reference is made to every book in the New Testa- 
ment save the brief second and third epistles of John, and of the books 
of the Old Testament as many as twenty-eight are represented in quotation 
or allusion. Mrs. Machen’s study of the poet is not confined, however, to 
“The Ring and the Book,” though the great length of this poem must have 
made her investigation a formidable one. There is a long chapter dealing 
with the general subject of Browning’s use of Biblical thought and phrase- 
ology and certain leading points in his theology, particularly his concep- 
tion of divine sovereignty and human responsibility and the present life 
as a period of probation. There is nothing essentially new in this inter- 
pretation of the poet’s religious views, but it is presented in a fresh and 
convincing way, and emphasizes what is being increasingly recognized, 
namely, that Browning is a very large factor in the field of Christian 
theology. (Macmillan, pp. 290. $1.50.) 


Old-fashioned leisure and humor and restfulness are to be found in 
the series of essays by Samuel M. Crothers, recently published under the 
title The Gentle Reader. Some of the material made its first appearance 
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in “The Atlantic” and gave the author an immediate place among the 
producers of good literature. There is a flavor about this writing that 
reminds one of the best essayists of the past, and the speedy appreciation 
of it is evidence that our age, though a hurried one, still craves a ramble 
now and then in quiet and roomy fields. The Honorable Points of Igno- 
rance is a particularly entertaining chapter, and to this may be added The 
Evolution of the Gentleman and The Gentle Reader’s Friends among the 
Clergy as fairly representative of the whole book. (Houghton, Mifflin, pp. 
jar. $1.25 net.) 


The publishers have certainly chosen an opportune time for bringing 
out Mr. H. Irving Hancock’s Physical Training for Women by Japanese 
Methods. Newspapers are talking about the efficiency of the Japanese 
method as training the little men of the little island to face the giant Rus- 
sians. We are told that President Roosevelt has lately betaken himself to 
training by Japanese wrestlers, and the general enthusiasm of the United 
States for the Japanese as the upholders of righteousness in the East will 
bring to favorable notice anything which the Japanese are doing. There 
seems to be no possible question that the Japanese have hit upon a method 
of exercise which has very great value for men, and might, perhaps, seem 
to have especial value for women. The book is clearly written, is fully 
illustrated in such a way as to make the motions very apparent, and is 
evidently a practical guide to Japanese physical training. (Putnam, pp. 
xiii, 152.) A. E. G 


There was published a year or two ago, in the “‘ Advance” of Chicago, 
a serial story by Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, entitled The Reformer. This 
has been printed in book form and has those qualities of sociological in- 
terest which we have come to expect from Mr. Sheldon’s work. The tale 
especially emphasizes the necessity of the sacrifice by the true reformer of 
everything, even the dearest, to his ideal. The book has the strength and 
weakness of most of the author’s writing. (Advance Publishing Co., pp. 
299. $1.00.) AE & 
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Alumni Hews. 


The Recorp well be especially pleased to receive from the Alumni 
copies of year-books, manuals, church papers, or other publications 


they may tssue, as well as personal information respecting special - 


phases of their work. 


EASTERN NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION. 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the Association was held at 
the Revere House, Boston, on February 15, with an attendance 
of thirty. The guests of the day were President Mackenzie and 
Dr. F. A. Noble, formerly of Chicago, both of whom made 
addresses. Other speakers were Miss Adelaide I. Locke, ’95, of 
Wellesley College, Charles M. Southgate of Auburndale, George 
M. Rowland, ’86, of Sapporo, Japan, Wallace Nutting, ‘89, of 
Providence, and Herbert A. Barker, ‘o1, of Jamaica Plain. 

The following officers were chosen for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, E. N. Hardy, ’90, of Quincy ; vice-president, Nicholas Van 
der Pyl, ’93, of Marblehead; secretary and treasurer, Almon J. 
Dyer, 86, of Sharon; executive committee, the foregoing officers 
with Ozora S. Davis, 94, of Newtonville and George R. Hewitt, 
86, of West Medway. 

The meeting was the largest and most enthusiastic the Asso- 
ciation has ever held. 





CONNECTICUT ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Association was held on Wednes- 
day, March 23d, at Hosmer Hall. The attendance was excellent 
at both the morning and afternoon sessions. 

In the morning the addresses were given by Calvin B. Moody 
of Bristol, on “‘ The Church and the Laboring Man”; by William 
B. Tuthill of East Hartford, on * The Church and the Intellectu- 
ally Suspicious”; by William J. Tate of Higganum, on “ The 
Church and Fraternal Organizations.” A general discussion fol- 
lowed on “ The Church and the Unchurched,” which was largely 
participated in. 

The dinner was served in the Seminary dining-room. 
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In the afternoon Dean Jacobus and President Mackenzie 
addressed the Association, the former speaking of the year’s work 
in the Seminary, and the latter giving expression to his first 
impressions of the Seminary and its life, and conveying his first 
greetings to the Connecticut Alumni. 

At the business meeting the following officers were elected: 

President, J. E. Hurlbut, Wapping; vice-president, W. J. 
Tate, Higganum; secretary and treasurer, Elliott F. Talmadge, 
Hartford. 

Executive committee, the officers and H. P. Schauffler, Berlin; 
C. B. Moody, Bristol. 

Other committees — Apparatus, H. K. Job, Kent; J. P. Gar- 
field, Enfield; C. H. Davis, Somersville. Increase of Ministry, 
H. A. Campbell, Seymour ; H. C. Ide, New Britain; G. H. Bach- 
eller, Buckingham. Endowment, T. C. Richards, West Torring- 
ton; Austin Hazen, Thomaston; E. A. Burnham, Stafford 
Springs. 








Two deaths in the alumni list have been reported since our last issue: 
Henry W. Jones, ’60, of Claremont, Cal., on February 14, and Benjamin 
W. Labaree, ’93, of Urumia, Persia, on March 9. 


Henry W. Jones was born at Southampton, Mass., on October 17, 1830. 
He graduated at Amherst in 1857, and came at once to the Seminary, 
where he graduated in 1860. His chief pastorates were at Hadlyme, Conn., 
from 1860 to 1866, at Swampscott, Mass., from 1871 to 1874, at St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., from 1875 to 1885, and Vacaville, Cal., from 1885 to 1888. For 
the last ten years he made his home at Claremont, Cal., where he occa- 
sionally preached or lectured at Pomona College. Mr. Jones was twice 
married. 


Benjamin W. Labaree was a son of the well-known missionary of the 
Presbyterian Board in Persia. Coming to this country, he graduated at 
Marietta College in 1888, and at the Seminary in 1893. He was then com- 
missioned by the Presbyterian Board as an assistant at Urumia, Persia, 
where his father was stationed, at first devoting much attention to the 
business duties of the station. Later he took up the more active work of 
the mission, and on a recent tour was murdered in the northern part of 
the district, apparently by outlaws acting in a purely wanton spirit. We 
subjoin extracts from an account of the sad event from one of his asso- 
cates: “In Persia travel is mainly by horseback, and it recently became 
necessary for one of the missionaries at Urumia to go to Khoi, between 
eighty and ninety miles to the north. The region is a settled one, and the 
toad is one constantly traveled and not considered dangerous. The party 
reached Khoi after the usual three days’ travel, and Mr. Labaree stopped 
over a day and then started back with his servant on Wednesday, March 9. 
There are no witnesses of the crime to relate its details, but from cir- 
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cumstantial evidence the following narrative may be accepted as accurate 
as far as it goes. After passing cver the low mountain pass, accompanied 
as far as seemed necessary by the road-guards, they were suddenly met 
by four armed horsemen. The servant was shot through the body and 
killed on the spot, and his body was stripped of a part of its clothing, 
Possibly from fear of other travelers, who were not far behind, the robbers 
carried Mr. Labaree off on his horse a distance of several miles into a 
lonely valley. There they killed him with daggers, and stripped the body 
of all its outer clothing. Afterwards, perhaps under cover of dark- 


ness, they made off with the horses and other booty. That evening the- 


government officials received word that the body of a murdered man was 
on the road, and early in the morning search was instituted. Native friends 
of Mr. Labaree, knowing that he expected to have come on Wednesday, 
went with the officials. The bodies were found, Mr. Labaree’s by follow- 
ing the tracks of the horses, and that night were kept under guard ina 
Moslem village. The next day they were tenderly taken to their home by 
Christian friends and were made ready to send to Urumia. The next two 
days were occupied in carrying them in a wagon over the rough roads to 
Urumia. The telegraph had already carried word of the calamity, and not 
only the little missionary community but the whole Christian population 
were anxiously expecting their arrival. The outburst of sympathy has been 
something unprecedented. Thousands of people at various places for miles 
along the road were waiting for the cortége, people from every Christian 
sect, without distinction, and not a few Mohammedans. The funeral, 
which took place on March 14, was attended by hundreds, and a large 
escort on horseback and in carriages accompanied the bodies to their last 
resting-place, side by side in the little missionary graveyard on the slopes 
of Seir Mountain. It is difficult to speak positively as to the motives of the 
deed or as to who the murderers were. Very probably it was the deed of 
outlaws, one of whom, because of another murder, was forced to flee from 
his home, and who has been specially incensed against foreigners. The Per- 
sian government is making vigorous investigations, and not only our own 
government but all the foreign nations represented in Persia will doubtless 
insist on ail that is possible being done. The act is not in any way the result 
of any general anti-foreign feeling. Those who remember Mr. Labaree in 
College days or who knew him later need not be told that he was a man 
of sterling character, a Christian gentleman in the highest sense. With 
the years he grew in usefulness and in ability, and in spite of his modesty 
was widely known and universally respected. The loss to the work to 
which he had devoted his life is irreparable, while the place he held in the 
hearts of those who could call him friend no one else can take. His was 
a rare character, and his life has been poured out a sacrifice to the law- 
lessness that curses Mohammedan lands. He leaves a widow (formerly 
Miss Mary A. Schauffler of Cleveland, O.) and two children, a daughter 
eight years old and a son of six.” 


Edward A. Mirick, 67, of West Duluth, Minn., has been called to serve 
the churches at Morristown and Waterville in the same state. 


The First Church at Middletown, Conn., where Dr. Azel W. Hazet, 
’68, has been pastor for thirty-five years, issues a handsome year-book, the 
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latest copy of which shows a most interesting prosperity and earnestness 
in its work. The membership at the end of 1903 was 555, and the Sunday- 
school numbered 413, with a Home Department of 200 besides, and a Cradle 
Roll of 34. The organization of the Sunday-school is especially complete 
and efficient. 


The church at Sharon, Mass., where Almon J. Dyer, ’86, is pastor, is 
one of three churches that unite in the support of William H. Sanders, 
’80, missionary of the American Board at Kamundongo, West Africa. Mr. 
Sanders and his family are enjoying a furlough in this country. 


We noted in our last issue the beginning of work upon the new edifice 
of the Central Church in Atlanta, Ga., of which Frank E. Jenkins, ’81, is 
the energetic pastor. On April 12 the corner-stone of the building was 
laid with appropriate ceremonies. 


On February 1 an important Foreign Missionary Conference was held 
at the Seminary in conjunction with the churches of Hartford, at which 
addresses were given by Secretary James L. Barton, ’85, George M. Row- 
land, ‘86, of Japan, and John K. Browne of Asia Minor, the father of Alice 
S. Brown, ’03. Mr. Rowland is in much request as a speaker in view of 
the Russo-Japanese war. He spoke on the relation of the war to Chris- 
tian missions before the Boston Ministers’ Meeting on February 29. 


Clarence R. Gale, ’85, who has been pastor of Plymouth Church in 
Spokane, Wash., for the past three years, has resigned and has accepted the 
post of superintendent of church extension work in Seattle. 


The annual report of the church at Seymour, Conn., where Hollis A. 
Campbell, ’86, is pastor, shows an increase in membership during 1903 of 
20, with a Sunday-school of 350. The damage to the church building by 
lightning last fall is being repaired by replacing the spire by a dome. 


Oliver W. Means, ’87, has accepted a call to the Emmanuel Church in 
Springfield, Mass. 


Wallace W. Willard, ’89, after a pastorate of eight years at Moline, Ill, 
has resigned his charge. 


Carleton Hazen, ’91, for four years pastor at West Rutland, Vt., has 
recently been called to Portland, Conn. 


Irving A. Burnap, *92, who has been at Phillipston, Mass., since IgoT, 
is called thence to Broad Brook, Conn., and is already at work. 


Haig Adadourian, ’93, after serving the church at Manomet, Mass., 
for seven years, has tendered his resignation, to take effect in August. 


The church at Sayville, N. Y., where Arthur F. Newell, ’93, is pastor, 
is experiencing a quiet but decided special interest, which has already led 
to an increase in the membership. 

Pleasant reports come from the work of Charles O. Eames, ’97, in the 


southern part of Rochester, N. Y., indicating an enthusiastic aggressive- 
ness on the part of his church that is proving of great value. 
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Frank W. Hazen, ’97, of Middletown Springs, Vt., has been asked to 
serve as assistant pastor of the First Church in Meriden, Conn., and has 
entered upon his work. 

James A. Lytle, ’99, has accepted a call to remove from Bethlehem, N, 
H., to Ashland, Mass. 

Since his graduation Walter R. Blackmer, ’oo, has been assistant pastor 


of the First Church of Marietta, O. He now removes tp be pastor at Har- 
ford, Pa., in the northeastern corner of the state. 


Payson L. Curtiss, ’oo, after faithful service at Faulkton, S. D., has ac- - 


cepted a call to Webster in the same state. 


Charles A. Downs, ’00, is asked to remain in charge of the church at 
Ellsworth, Minn., where he has been working for the last two years. 


A. P. Manwell, ’00, of Northbridge, Mass., has received a call to Canton 
in the same state. 


Early in March the session of the Greenburgh Presbyterian Church 
at Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.; where John M. Trout, ’oo, is pastor, issued a special 
personal letter to all the members of the church and congregation stating 
that the time seemed to have come for a decided increase in the spiritual 
life of the church and asking general coéperation in bringing it about. As 
a means to this end a series of special services were held in the ten days 
preceding Easter, at which addresses were made by neighboring ministers 
looking toward the deepening of religious sentiment. 

Charles W. Merriam, ’o1, recently of Cohasset, Mass., was installed as 
pastor of the Second Church in Greenfield on March 1, E. P. Butler, ’73, 
taking part in the services. an 

Everard W. Snow, ’ot, who has been assistant in the Walnut Avenue 
Church in Roxbury, Mass., since his graduation, is just beginning work 
as pastor of the Washington Street Church in Beverly, succeeding Edward 
F. Sanderson, ’99. 

Edwin G. Crowdis, ’02, formerly of South Bend, Ind., has accepted a 
call to Menasha, Wis., and has entered upon his work. 


David B. Eddy (grad. student, ’03) is about to begin duties as assistant 
pastor of Trinity Church, East Orange, N. J. 

Ashley D. Leavitt, ’03, after a year as assistant in the South Church, 
Hartford, accepts a call to the church in Willimantic. 
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Seminary Annals. 


THE DEATH OF MRS. PATON. 


The whole Seminary circle has been deeply stirred with sorrow 
over the news of the sudden death of Mrs. Professor Paton on 
March 20, while on a tour with her husband in the ancient region 
of Ammon, east of the Jordan. It was caused two days before 
by a fall from her horse, apparently in a faint, almost at the 
moment when she had been speaking of her delight in the trip. 
In falling her head struck a jagged rock, causing a fracture of the 
skull, after which she did not regain consciousness. It was possi- 
ble for the party to reach Damascus by the new government rail- 
way, and there the burial took place in the Protestant cemetery in 
the midst of the tender ministrations of all the Protestant people 
of the city. Professor Paton, in spite of his overwhelming 
bereavement, is bravely bringing his work at Jerusalem to a close 
and will return home about June 1. 





SUCCESS IN FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
MISSIONARY DAY AT THE SEMINARY, FEBRUARY I, 1904. 

When the project of foreign missions was new to our coun- 
try, the great warmth of interest shown by the churches of New 
England grew out of a conviction that every nation had a right to 
receive the Gospel, and that the duty of the preaching devolved 
upon those who had already received the truth. Information was 
but a small element in the personal interest of Christians. In our 
day the old appeal to the Christian conscience is so familiar as to 
be almost overlooked in many missionary conventions. This was 
not true of the meetings in Hartford Seminary on February Ist. 
Both the old motive and the new — both conviction and informa- 
tion— were duly emphasized. Information was presented by 
missionaries from abroad, or by secretaries who had visited the 
scenes of foreign labor, and the argument was presented by pastors 
of the churches at home. There is a great advantage in the mass- 
ing of argument and testimony in a compact series of addresses. 
Here we had a many-sided cause continuously before our atten- 
tion throughout an afternoon and an evening. Impressions were 
as much deeper than those of a single address as the impressions 
ofa day in the Alps would be greater than that of a distant glimpse 
from a car window. 
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In the conduct of the meetings a prominent place was given to 
exercises of worship, recalling the spiritual attitude which should 
always dominate even the most popular presentation of missions, 
Immediately after the opening devotional exercises Dr. James L., 
Barton gave an account of the financial methods of the American 
Board, and followed the course of an American Board draft in 
its tour of the world. This was for the benefit of the pastors who 
have to deal with popular doubts as to the disposal of gifts to the 


foreign work or to individual missionaries. Then followed reports . 


from Japan, Turkey, and Africa, which fields were described as 
typical of the whole undertaking of our missions. 

Dr. E. E. Strong gave a supremely hopeful report from South 
Africa. There are Christian communities self-supporting from 
the start, and eager for the extension of the Gospel among their 
kindred of the neighboring tribes. No other mission now in 
charge of the American Board can show such rapid and per- 
manent development among degraded peoples as that which has 
taken place in southeast Africa during these seventy years. Rev. 
G. M. Rowland of Japan presented the work of little churches as 
independent agents, yet cooperating with the missionaries in the 
evangelization of Japan. In self-reliance and vigor they compare 
well with the churches of any other mission field. Rev. J. K. 
Browne of Turkey gave a happy view of the Christian work in the 
far interior. The ease of access to the unconverted, the rapid 
growth of interest in the Bible, and the simple confidence of natives 
in the worth and good-will of missionaries, make the work a tri- 
umphant one. Those who listened will find it easy to believe that 
he himself preaches a winning Gospel and lives a winning life in 
Turkey. 

The attitude of the churches and the ministry at home was de- 
scribed by Rev. R. H. Potter of the Center Church of Hartford, 
in an address on “ Success in Missions, through Loyal Support 
at Home.” President Wm. D. Mackenzie made the closing ad- 
dress, on “ Missionary Successes as Appealing to our Age.” He 
summed up the lessons of the day in the statement that faith in the 
power of Christ is the final justification of every effort in foreign 
missions. 

The full program for the day is herewith given. The meet- 
ings were part of a “ campaign of education ” in Connecticut, or- 
ganized by the District Secretary of the Board. 


2.30. Opening exercises and greetings by President Mac- 
kenzie. 
GENERAL Topic: How Foreicn Missions MAY SUCCEED. 
1. Through Sound Administration of the Mission Board. 
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2.40. Secretary James L. Barton, D.D., of the American 
Board. 
2, Through Efficiency on the Field. 
3.10. Rev. J. K. Browne of Harpoot — How things are 
done in Turkey. 
Rev. G. M. Rowland of Sapporo — How things are 
done in Japan. 
3.40. Secretary E. E. Strong of the African Deputation 
— How things are done in Africa. 
3. Through Loyal Support at Home. 
3.55. Rev. Rockwell Harmon Potter of the First Church, 
Hartford. 
4.10. Discussion and queries respecting the general topic 
an open parliament. 
.40. Service of prayer, led by Rev. W. W. Ranney. 
.30. Devotional service, conducted by Rev. H. E. Pea- 
body. 
GENERAL Topic: MISSIONARY SUCCESSES. 

7.40. As achieved in Japan — Rev. George M. Rowland, 
missionary of the American Board, appointed to 
Japan in 1886. 

8.00. As observed in Africa — Secretary Edward E. 
Strong, D.D., member of the Deputation to Af- 
rica, recently returned. 

8.20. As accomplished in Turkey — Rev. John K. Browne, 
missionary of the American Board appointed to 
Turkey in 1875. 

8.40. As appealing to our age — President Wm. Douglas 
Mackenzie, D.D., of the Hartford Theological 
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The General Exercisés from January to April have been as follows: 

January 20— Address, James C. Young; sermon, Thomas J. Elliott. 
February 10 — Essay, Miss Florence E. Bell; sermon, R. Stanley M. Em- 
tich. February 17 — Exegesis, Fred F. Goodsell; sermon, Charles S. Gray. 
February 24— Address, Willis L. Galston; sermon, Kihachi Hirayama. 
March 16— Address by Rev. James S. Dennis, D.D., on “A Missionary 
Factor in -Colonial History.” March 23—— Scripture, Arthur Clements ; 
hymn reading, James M. Lent; sermon, Clayton J. Potter. March 30 — Ad- 
dress by Rev. Edward H. Rudd, on “ Conditions in Papal Europe.” April 
13— Essay, Daniel R. Kennedy, Jr.; sermon, Richard S. W. Roberts. 


It was of no ordinary interest to have present on the afternoon of 
March 16 Dr. James S. Dennis to speak on a missionary theme. No man 
has won for himself a more enviable place as a missionary authority. His 
topic was an interesting and instructive one. While all had known that in 
the period of early colonization enterprises the missionary element was 
more or less prominently introduced, Dr. Dennis, by the wealth of his in- 
formation and the fullness of details presented, gave an altogether new 
Vividness and significance to the “ Missionary Factor in Colonization.” 
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